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There  are  many  respects  in 
which  the  people  of  America  are 
especially  fortunate  at  this  time 
of  global  conflict,  dislocation  and  de¬ 
struction,  with  its  hideous  recrude¬ 
scence  of  jungle  mentality,  its  in¬ 
human  brutality  and  tragic  suffering, 
and  with  its  lingering  menace  to 
civilization.  For  the  fruits  of  civili¬ 
zation  in  vast  areas  of  the  world  al¬ 
ready  lie  buried  under  the  debris  of 
cultural  monuments  and  social  fabrics 
achieved  through  centuries  of  toil  and 
upward  striving  of  mankind. 

More  especially,  we  in  America  are 
fortunate  in  the  continuance  of  order¬ 
ly  processes  which  have  characterized 
the  far-reaching  social  reconstruction 
now  in  progress  within  our  borders. 
Thus  far  the  American  peopje  have  ab¬ 
stained  from  the  use  of  force  in  this 
remaking  of  their  social  patterns.  We 
are  fortunate  also  in  the  continuing 
spirit  of  racial  and  religious  tolerance 
and  cooperation  that  characterizes  our 
creative  democracy.  Should  these  or¬ 
derly  processes  of  social  change  and 
this  racial  and  religious  tolerance  and 
cooperation  fail  here  in  America,  the 
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outlook  for  religion  and  for  spiritual 
guidance  in  social  change  throughout 
the  world  would  be  dark  indeed. 

As  it  is,  there  is  great  danger  that 
in  our  rapidly  changing  civilization 
religion,  which  historically  has  been 
the  inspiring  and  persuasive  force  in 
human  progress,  shall  lag  behind  and 
fail  humanity  in  a  great  crisis.  In 
vast  areas  of  the  world,  among  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  people,  formal  re¬ 
ligion  already  has  been  crowded  off  the 
stage.  In  business  and  Industry,  as  in 
science  and  education,  progress  has 
come,  as  it  were,  in  an  ever-enlarging 
spiral  of  concentric  circles  with  widen¬ 
ing  intellectual  horizons  and  increas¬ 
ing  inter-dependence  and  cooperation. 
But  religion,  it  would  seem,  has  been 
thrown  off  to  one  side  by  the  sheer 
velocity  of  the  centrifugal  force  of  the 
unwinding  spiral  with  its  tremendous 
upheavals  and  social  transformations 
in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

How  can  religion  retain  its  hold 
and  its  influence  in  a  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  world?  Only  by  advancing  with 
the  advancing  world  it  seeks  to  serve. 
Only  by  shaking  off  the  shackles  of  un- 
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we  want  to  do  away  with  them  badlj 
enough,  we  can  do  it  by  the  necessary 
sacrifice,  such  as  it  took  to  org^anize  our 
all-out  efforts  to  win  the  war. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  application  of  this  analy¬ 
sis  to  postwar  prospects,  particularly  with 
regard  to  Great  Britain.  However,  much 
of  this  argument  applies  with  equal  force 
to  the  problems  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  in  debt  to  Professor  Carr  for  his 
emphasis  that  in  the  world  of  tomorrow 
we  must  turn  our  back  on  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  liberalism,  laissez  faire  economics, 
and  nationalism  and  turn  our  face  to  the 
new  hope  of  cooperation,  Unqestionably 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  change,  perhaps 
great  enough  to  be  termed  revolution.  The 
future  lies  with  those  who  possess  a  new 
t3'pe  of  moral  courage.  This  is  a  book 
for  those  who  are  not  afraid  to  face  the 


reality  of  a  new  world. — J.  S.  Koaiirsog, 
Carleton  College. 

Art  and  Poetry.  By  Jacquet  Maritan. 
Translated  by  E.  de  P.  Matthews. 
Philosophical  Library.  New  York.  1943. 
104  pages.  $1.75. 

In  Art  and  Poetry^  Jacques  Maritan,  the 
eminent  Catholic  philosopher,  seeks  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  better  understanding  of  the  art  of 
our  time.  The  principles  formulated  in 
Monsieur  Maritan’s  brilliant  Art  and 
Krholeuticitm  are  put  to  the  test  in  this 
evaluation  of  the  creative  works  of  such 
artists  as  Marc  Chagall,  Georges  Roualt, 
and  Gino  Severini.  It  is  always  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  read  Maritan,  even  in  translation, 
for  his  superb  prose  is  a  most  fitting  garb 
for  his  profound  and  brilliant  thoughts, — 
W'lLLiAM  P.  Sears,  New  York  University. 


Teaching  is  war  work.  As  surely  as  children  grow,  the 
schools  must  go  on.  Teaching  is  a  post  of  duty  that  cannot 
be  relinquished  in  wartime  without  irreparable  loss  to  our 
country.  If  in  the  years  of  peace  that  follow  this  war  I  am 
asked,  ‘‘What  did  you  contribute  toward  victory?”  I  shall 
be  proud  to  answer,  I  Was  A  Teacher. 
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There  are  many  respects  in 
which  the  people  of  America  are 
especially  fortunate  at  this  time 
of  global  conflict,  dislocation  and  de¬ 
struction,  with  its  hideous  recrude¬ 
scence  of  jungle  mentality,  its  in¬ 
human  brutality  and  tragic  suffering, 
and  with  its  lingering  menace  to 
civilization.  For  the  fruits  of  civili¬ 
zation  in  vast  areas  of  the  world  al¬ 
ready  lie  buried  under  the  debris  of 
cultural  monuments  and  social  fabrics 
achieved  through  centuries  of  toil  and 
upward  striving  of  mankind. 

More  especially,  we  in  America  are 
fortunate  in  the  continuance  of  order¬ 
ly  processes  which  have  characterized 
the  far-reaching  social  reconstruction 
now  in  progress  within  our  borders. 
Thus  far  the  American  peopje  have  ab¬ 
stained  from  the  use  of  force  in  this 
remaking  of  their  social  patterns.  We 
are  fortunate  also  in  the  continuing 
spirit  of  racial  and  religious  tolerance 
and  cooperation  that  characterizes  our 
creative  democracy.  Should  these  or¬ 
derly  processes  of  social  change  and 
this  racial  and  religious  tolerance  and 
cooperation  fail  here  in  America,  the 


outlook  for  religion  and  for  spiritual 
guidance  in  social  change  throughout 
the  world  would  be  dark  indeed. 

As  it  is,  there  is  great  danger  that 
in  our  rapidly  changing  civilizati<Mi 
religion,  which  historically  has  been 
the  inspiring  and  persuasive  force  in 
human  progress,  shall  lag  behind  and 
fail  humanity  in  a  great  crisis.  In 
vast  areas  of  the  world,  among  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  people,  formal  re¬ 
ligion  already  has  been  crowded  off  the 
stage.  In  business  and  Industry,  as  in 
science  and  education,  progress  has 
come,  as  it  were,  in  an  ever-enlarging 
spiral  of  concentric  circles  with  widen¬ 
ing  intellectual  horizons  and  increas¬ 
ing  inteislependence  and  cooperation. 
But  religion,  it  would  seem,  has  been 
thrown  off  to  one  side  by  the  sheer 
velocity  of  the  centrifugal  force  of  the 
unwinding  spiral  with  its  tremendous 
upheavals  and  social  transformations 
in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

How  can  religion  retain  its  hold 
and  its  influence  in  a  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  world?  Only  by  advancing  with 
the  advancing  world  it  seeks  to  serve. 
Only  by  shaking  off  the  shackles  of  un- 
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reasoned  prejudice,  dogmatism  and  in¬ 
tolerance.  Only  by  building  statlier 
mansions  and  loftier  temples  for  the 
soul.  Only  by  transmitting  faithfully 
from  generation  to  generation  the 
spiritual  heritage  of  the  past  together 
with  —  and  this  is  important  —  the 
deeper  insights  and  wider  horizons  es¬ 
sential  to  religious  and  social  develop¬ 
ment.  The  factors  in  religious  growth 
are  the  same  as  in  other  fields.  The 
enlarging  circle  always  includes  in¬ 
crease  in  knowledge  and  understand¬ 
ing;  increase  in  community  of  inter¬ 
ests,  interdependence  and  cooperation ; 
increase  in  mutual  consideration  and 
sincere  regard  which  more  and  more 
identifies  personal  advantage  with  ad¬ 
vantage  for  all.  Ignorance  is  still  the 
greatest  single  cause  of  human  failure. 
In  religion  adequate,  verifiable  experi¬ 
ence,  which  is  the  basis  of  knowledge, 
is  just  as  essential  as  in  science.  Ade¬ 
quate  knowledge  concerning  other  peo¬ 
ples  tends  to  lower  the  barriers  of 
prejudice  and  suspicion. 

The  three  major  faiths  of  Ameri¬ 
cans — Catholic,  Jewish  and  Protestant, 
have  more  points  in  common  than  they 


have  points  of  difference.  The  points 
of  agreement,  moreover,  are  of  greater 
importance  than  the  points  of  diffe^ 
ence.  All  agree  in  faith  in  one  and 
the  same  personal,  friendly  God  who 
is  concerned  equally  for  the  well-being 
of  all.  To  all  of  us  God  is  a  God  of 
justice,  of  mercy  and  of  love.  Of  all 
of  us  he  desires  the  same  justice,  mercy 
and  love  toward  others.  All  of  us,  at 
our  best,  are  united  in  striving  toward 
great  common  goals  of  mutual  aid, 
education,  human  welfare  and  social 
progress.  The  acknowledgment  of 
common  elements  in  our  relipous 
faiths,  and  active  cooperation,  in  seek¬ 
ing  the  advancement  of  all,  results  in¬ 
evitably  in  creative  mutual  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  in  greater  skill  and  effective¬ 
ness  in  laying  sure  foundations  for  the 
new  w’orld  to  be,  the  Kingdom  of  God 
on  earth. 

Is  it  not  then  time  that  we  all  join 
forces  in  the  most  important  cultural 
task  of  all,  that  of  the  religious  nurture 
and  guidance  of  all  children  and  youth 
throughout  America  and  throughout 
the  world  ?  This  assuredly  is  our 
common  task. 


“Personally  I  l)elieve  that  essential  religion  is  one  of  the 
world’s  supremest  needs,  and  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
greatest  contributions  that  the  United  States  ever  can,  or  ever 
will,  make  to  world  prt^ress — greater  by  far  than  any  contri¬ 
bution  which  we  ever  have  made  or  ever  can  make  to  the 
science  of  government — will  consist  in  furnishing  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  world  of  how  the  religious  life  of  a  nation  can 
evolve  intelligently,  wholesomely,  inspiringly,  reverently, 
completely  divorced  from  all  unreason,  all  superstition,  and 
all  unwholesome  emotionalism/’ 

— Robert  A.  Millikan,  California 
Institute,  Pasadena 
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The  Place  0/ Religion 

in  Public  Education 

By  F.  ERNEST  JOHNSON 

Director,  Department  of  Research  and  Education 
The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 


The  issue  over  the  place,  if  any, 
of  religions  in  public  education 
in  the  United  States  has  never 
been  far  under  the  surface  of  public 
affairs.  Recently  it  has  come  to  the 
fore  as  an  expression  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  secularist  mood  of  modern 
life.  Secularism  in  this  context  means 
not  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  which  in  a  country  whose  popu¬ 
lation  is  religiously  heterogeneous 
should  be  taken  for  granted.  Rather 
it  means  the  divorcement  of  large  areas 
of  life  from  religious  sanctions  —  the 
assignment  to  business,  for  example,  of 
an  autonomy  of  its  own:  Business  is 
business.  Tais  is  a  modem  pheno¬ 
menon  which  in  medieval  or  ancient 
times  could  hardly  have  been  con¬ 
ceived.  Even  in  the  time  of  our  Found¬ 
ing  Fathers  the  notion  that  any  sphere 
of  human  action  in  exempt  from  the 
“natural”  moral  law  had  taken  little 
rootage.  And  the  idea  thkt  there  can 
be  any  valid  education  without  a  foun¬ 
dation  of  religious  faith  is  a  distinctly 
radical  one  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 
history.  Those  who  defend  it  are  in 
reality  the  innovators. 

For  the  secularization  of  American 
education  which  took  place  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  is  not  to  be  taken  as  ex¬ 
pressing  an  anti-religious  mood.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Horace 
Mann,  who  was  in  large  part  responsi¬ 
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ble  for  the  direction  of  American 
policy  in  this  respect  from  his  time  on, 
definitely  hoped  that  the  schools  would 
be  permeated  by  a  commcm,  non-seo- 
tarian  religious  faith.  It  was  a  vain 
hope,  supported  for  a  time  by  the 
emei^ing  Sunday  School  movement 
which  even  at  its  best  could  never  fill 
the  vacuum  created  by  the  withdrawal 
of  a  definite  religious  influence  from 
the  school  room.  Religion  is  central 
or  it  is  nothing.  If  its  claims  can  be 
met  by  some  means  wholly  collateral  to 
the  main  process  of  education  it  has 
ceased  to  be  what  men  of  faith  have  al¬ 
ways  claimed  for  it.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  never  been  confused  in 
this  matter.  They  have  stoutly  main¬ 
tained  that  religion  and  education 
could  not  be  separated  except  at  peril 
to  both.  The  Catholics’  answer  to  the 
problem  —  the  parochial  schools  —  is 
unacceptable  to  most  non-Catholics, 
but  that  they  have  a  real  grievance 
can  hardly  be  denied  by  anyone  who 
believes  that  religion  is  ft  central  rather 
than  a  marginal  concern  in  education. 

•  The  inferences  drawn  from  all  this 
are  many  and  conflicting.  The  week¬ 
day  religious  education  movement  has 
had  a  vigorous  revival  and  is  giving  an 
impressive  account  of  itself.  Yet  it 
is  at  best  only  a  strengthening  of  the 
educational  work  of  the  churches  and 
leaves  the  split  between  secular  and 
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religious  education  virtually  uneflFect- 
ed.  There  are  many  who  would  fol¬ 
low  the  British  lead  and  incorporate 
an  “agreed  syllabus”  in  the  instruction 
piogram  of  the  publicly  controlled 
schools  and  a  “corporate  act  of  wor¬ 
ship”  in  the  daily  schedule.  Others 
want  to  find  a  highest  common  denomi¬ 
nator  of  belief  in  Protestant,  Catholic 
and  Jewish  teaching  and  present  it  as 
accepted  doctrine  in  the  schools. 

To  reach  a  solution  of  the  problem 
is  by  no  means  easy.  But  the  most  in¬ 
defensible  position  to  take  is  to  assume 
the  existing  situation  to  be  satisfac¬ 
tory.  If  it  were  so,  the  many  current 
proposals  and  devices  for  increasing 
the  amount  of  religious  education 
would  hardly  have  made  their  appear^ 
ance.  Furthermore,  the  assumption 
that  there  is  any  definite  American 
policy  in  the  matter  will  hardly  bear 
examination.  There  has  long  been 
need  for  a  thorough  study  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  obtaining  in  typical  American 
communities  with  reference  to  the 
place  of  religion  in  public  education. 
It  is  to  be  feare<l  that  for  the  most  part 
discussion  of  the  issue  takes  place  in 
a  partial  vacuum  of  fact  in  the  context 
of  a  tradition  with  respect  to  Church 
and  State  which  has  never  been  ac¬ 
curately  defined.  Quite  aside  from 
the  question  of  the  study  of  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  schools  the  issue  of  the 
relation  of  Church  and  State  is  cloud¬ 
ed  in  the  public  mind.  Church  bodies 
and  organizations,  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  have  on  many  occasions 
sought  to  influence  legislation,  and 
legislative  lobbying  on  the  part  of  re¬ 
ligious  groups  and  agencies  has  not 
been  uncommon.  Many  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  various  social  creeds  and 
platforms  adopted  by  religious  bodies 
require  legislative  implementation.  It 


has  become  characteristic  of  libertl 
Protestant  Christiantity  that  broad 
questions  of  public  policy  are  contin¬ 
ually  given  attention  in  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  religious  bodies.  And  today 
a  substantial  part  of  the  clergy  are 
paid  by  the  Government  as  chaplains 
in  the  armed  services.  Obviously  the 
general  doctrine  of  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State  cannot  be  appealed 
to  in  relation  to  particular  situations. 

In  public  education,  however,  which 
is  our  chief  concern  at  t*  e  moment, 
the  issue  is  especially  confused.  How 
far  we  are  from  an  established  policy 
in  this  matter  is  illustrated  by  the  case 
of  a  school  in  a  midwestem  state  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  religious  order  members 
of  which  wore  their  garb  in  the  class¬ 
room,  but  which  claimed  an  appropria¬ 
tion  from  public  funds.  The  case 
had  to  go  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  before  it  was  defin¬ 
itely  established  that  even  a  school  of 
that  frankly  sectarian  character  had 
no  claim  on  the  public  treasury. 

At  the  other  extreme  there  arc  cases 
where  even  released  time  for  religious 
education  under  non-school  auspices  is 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  pro¬ 
motes  religious  antagonisms  The 
Public  Education  Association  of  New 
York  City  after  a  three-year  study  of 
the  operation  of  the  week-day  system 
in  that  city  renewed  its  earlier  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  plan  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  expected  effect  of  what  the  report 
called  “the  pointing  up  of  religious 
differences”  was  not  found. 

A  most  aggravating  aspect  of  the 
situation  is  the  curious  assumption  on 
the  part  of  many  secular  educators  that 
teaching  an  extreme  and  dogmatic  na¬ 
turalistic  philosophy  in  tax-supported 
institutions  of  higher  learning  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  a  no-religion-in-educatioB 
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policy.  They  would  have  no  “religion”  churches  of  the  community  should 
taught,  but  they  want  freedom  to  in-  surely  be  given  as  serious  attention  as 
doctrinate  against  the  religious  beliefs,  is  given  to  municipal  government,  in- 
The  present  writer  believes  that  doc-  dustry,  labor  unions  and  social  wel- 
trinal  religious  instruction,  positive  or  fare.  And  if  ways  can  be  found  to 
negative,  is  out  of  place  in  tax-sup-  express  the  mood  of  reverence  in  an 
ported  schools  in  America.  But  un-  act  of  worship  that  it  not  objectionably 
less  education  is  to  be  narrowly  con-  sectarian,  there  is  much  to  be  gained 
oeived  as  indoctrination  —  that  is,  the  by  its  introduction.  If  in  all  this 
setting  forth  of  a  body  of  beliefs  for  scrupulous  respect  is  maintained  for 
which  the  teacher  and  the  school  cor-  the  dissenting  conscience  in  pupil  or 
porately  stand  —  there  is  surely  an  al-  parent,  the  school  will  be  omitributing 
temative  course.  If  religion  is  re-  to  the  unfication  of  the  culture  which 
garded  by  a  substantial  majority  of  the  secularism  has  divided, 
community  as  fundamental  in  our  cul-  But  this  would  be  only  in  a  limited 
ture  then  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  sense  “teaching  religion.”  The  nur- 
the  schools  to  inform  children  and  turing  of  children  and  youth  in  a  par- 
youth  in  ways  appropriate  to  their  age  ticular  religious  tradition  would  re¬ 
level  of  the  way  religious  ideas,  beliefs  main  the  function  of  church  and  syna- 
and  practices  have  entered  into  history,  gogue.  That  is  where  it  belongs.  Pub- 
literature,  and  all  the  major  forms  of  lie  education  should  make  children 
human  endeavor.  In  the  study  of  lit-  and  youth  sympathetically  intelligent 
erature  there  should  be  a  place  for  our  concerning  religion  in  accord  with  its 
principal  religious  classic,  the  English  place  in  our  cultural  heritage.  More 
Bible.  In  the  social  studies  the  than  this  it  should  not  be  aske^to  do. 

Released  Time  for  Religious 

Education  in  New  York  City 

'By  WALTER  M.  HOWLETT 

Executive  Secretary 

The  Greater  New  York  Inier-faith  Committee 

The  free  school  system,  the  fore-  Bible  would  be  forever  read  in  the 
runner  of  the  public  school  sys-  free  schools.  Whenever  the  Free 
tern  in  Xew  York  City,  started  in  Thinkers  have  tried  to  put  the  Bible 
1805.  Up  to  that  time,  public  educa-  out'  of  the  schools,  this  agreement  be- 
tion  was  carried  on  for  the  most  part'  tween  those  representing  the  public 
by  the  denominations.  When  the  Free  school  system  and  the  Methodist  Epis- 
School  Association  sug^ted  to  the  de-  copal  Church  has  stood  like  a  rock, 
nominations  that  they  were  to  be  The  church  schools  provided  for  relig- 
tumed  over.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  ious  education.  The  public  school 
Church  agreed  on  condition  that  the  system  excluded  it.  Thus,  the  ques- 
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tion  of  standing  room  for  religious 
education  has  from  1805  to  the  present 
been  a  live  question  of  discussion  and 
effort  from  that  day  to  this.  The  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  to  an  extent  by  providing  for  half 
its  children  in  parochial  schools. 

In  1917,  there  was  an  attempt  to 
start  the  Gary,  Indiana,  system  in 
New  York  City.  This  attempt  ended 
in  failure.  There  was  a  public  hear¬ 
ing  at  which  riots  took  place.  This 
ended  the  attempt. 

In  1938,  a  body  of  business  men 
composed  of  about  forty  of  our  leading 
citizens  began  to  meet  in  one  another’s 
houses  to  consider  what  might  be  done 
to  create  a  better  city  for  us  all.  These 
men  were  composed  about  equally  of 
members  of  the  three  great  faiths.  In 
1940,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  most  effective  thing  they  could  do 
was  to  see  that  children  of  all  faiths 
received  spiritual  nourishment.  Hith¬ 
erto,  only  about  half  of  the  children 
were  getting  any  kind  of  organized  re¬ 
ligious  education.  This  decision  was 
made  in  December,  1940.  These  men 
decided  that  Released  Time  for  Relig¬ 
ious  Education  was  the  next  best  step 
toward  the  desired  end.  Steps  were 
taken  to  clarify  the  State  laws.  Then 
regulations  were  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
The  work  actually  began  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  second  term,  that  is  Febru¬ 
ary,  1941. 

The  business  men  formed  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  nine  men,  three  from  each  faith, 
to  guide  the  movement.  They  secured 
an  executive  secretary. 

A  coordinating  committee  of  profes¬ 
sionals  was  created  to  actually  do  the 
work.  The  Board  of  Education  ap¬ 
pointed  a  very  able  liaison  officer.  As¬ 
sistant  Superintendent,  Dr.  William 


Jansen.  Whenever  a  center  was  start¬ 
ed,  it  was  decided  that  the  three  faiths 
would  proceed  together  so  that  wh«i 
children  were  taken  from  the  class  for 
religious  instruction,  it  would  involra 
practically  the  entire  class.  That  was 
done  to  prevent  taking  a  small  pe^ 
centage  of  children  from  any 
room  unless  all  the  children  or  practi¬ 
cally  all  were  involved. 

Released  Time  for  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion  has  helped  amazingly  tobringprao- 
tical  brotherhood  into  the  community. 
It  has  been  splendid  for  the  leaders  to 
work  together.  It  has  helped  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  appreciate  each  other.  In 
fact,  very  practical  lessons  along  this 
line  have  been  introduced  in  Released 
Time  schools.  The  work  has  grown 
amazingly.  There  are  113,000  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  Released  Time  schools. 
In  round  numbers  there  are  900,000  in 
the  primary  and  secondary  puUic 
schools.  Within  two  or  three  years, 
it  may  be  possible  to  reach  50%  of 
that  number.  There  is  no  intention 
of  taking  the  very  young  children  and 
we  are  not  going  in  at  the  present  time 
anyway  to  the  Senior  High  Schools  for 
obvious  reasons.  Thus,  the  constitu¬ 
ency  at  which  we  aim  would  involve 
450,000  children. 

There  are  difficulties.  Each  of  the 
three  faiths  is  having  its  difficulties  in 
getting  enough  qualified  teachers.  The 
Roman  Catholics  are  using  their  paro¬ 
chial  schools  and  their  parochial  teach¬ 
ers.  Thus,  they  meet  the  problem  bet¬ 
ter  than  Protesants  do.  The  Jewish 
Education  Association  has  a  good  en¬ 
dowment  and  many  professional  teach¬ 
ers.  They  too  are  better  prepared 
than  the  Protesants.  However,  the 
Protestants  have  managed  with  great 
difficulty  to  secure  enough  teachers  and 
the  local  communities  where  the 
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schools  are  held  raised  last  year  $40,- 
000  for  the  work  and  the  central  city¬ 
wide  committee  raised  $30,000. 

In  New  York  City  I  should  say  that 
the  work  has  succeeded  better  than  any 
of  us  anticipated.  We  reach  more 
children  than  we  expected  to  reach. 
The  whole  movement  has  created 
something  of  infinite  value  through 
simply  working  together.  Fears  have 
disappeared.  Once  in  a  while,  a  voice 


is  still  raised  againct  Released  Time, 
but  on  the  whole,  it  is  working  satisfac¬ 
torily. 

In  the  last  year,  Protestantism 
gained  28,000  in  the  registration  in  its 
church  schools.  This  increase  is  the 
first  in  almost  twenty  years.  Judaism 
and  Catholicism  have  also  gained  in 
the  number  of  children  in  their  re¬ 
ligious  schools.  It  has  been  a  good 
thing  for  the  community. 


Trends  in  Weekday 

Religious  Education 

%  FRANK  M.  McKIB^EN 

Professor  of  Religious  Educaiion 
Northwestern  University  and  Garrett  Biblical  Institute 


By  weekday  regligious  education 
is  usually  meant  those  classes  in 
religious  instruction  conducted  by 
the  churches  on  week  days  during 
school  hours  to  which  children  volun¬ 
tarily  come  as  they  are  released  or  dis¬ 
missed  from  the  public  schools.  These 
classes  are  sometimes  conducted  by  in¬ 
dividual  churches  and  synagogues,  but 
far  more  frequently  they  are  provided 
by  churches,  usually  Protestant,  co¬ 
operating  through  a  Council  or  Fed¬ 
eration.  Beginning  some  thirty  years 
ago  at  the  instigation  of  a  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools.  Dr.  Wirt  of  Gary, 
Indiana,  the  movement  spread  slowly 
at  first,  then  more  rapidly.  By  1922 
there  were  weekday  programs  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  North  Central  and 
Northeastern  states. 

The  movement  continued  to  grow 
until  the  thirties,  when  the  depression 
seriously  curtailed  expansion  and  even 
brought  considerable  retrenchment. 
Many  systems  ceased  to  operate  when 


money  became  scarce.  Some  systems, 
hastily  inaugurated  and  poorly 
planned,  were  dropped,  bringing  dis¬ 
credit  upon  the  movement  as  a  whole. 
The  depression  also  occasioned  careful 
evaluation  of  this  newer  form  of  relig¬ 
ious  instruction.  For  the  last  few 
years,  however,  there  has  been  marked 
increase  in  interest  and  activity  in 
weekday  religious  education.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  facts,  for  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  keep  abreast  of  new 
schools  and  systems.  Such  states  as 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  Indiana, 
and  California  have  recently  enacted 
legislation  making  it  permissive  or 
mandatory  upon  local  school  boards  to 
make  children  available  during  school 
hours  for  religious  instruction  in 
churches  and  synagogues.  In  most 
states  such  legislation  is  regarded  as 
unnecessary. 

Many  of  the  same  factors  that  led 
to  the  inauguration  of  this  movement 
are  today  bringing  renewed  interest  in 
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it  Among  them  are  the  following: 
the  inadequacy  and  limitation  of  Sun¬ 
day  School  instruction,  the  failure  of 
the  home  to  provide  sufficient  religious 
nurture,  the  over-secularization  of  pub¬ 
lic  education,  the  desire  to  bring  re¬ 
ligion  closer  to  the  every-day  education 
of  children,  the  large  number  of  un¬ 
churched  children  who  it  is  felt  can  be 
reached  in  the  week  time.  In  addition 
to  these  factors,  there  is  today  an  in¬ 
creasing  conviction  that  the  total  re¬ 
sources  of  the  community,  homes, 
churches,  schools,  social  agencies,  can 
and  must  be  brought  to  bear  more  effec¬ 
tively  and  cooperatively  upon  the  chai> 
acter  training  of  the  rising  generation, 
that  only  thus  can  the  right  type  of 
citizen  be  developed,  only  thus  can  we 
cope  successfully  with  the  problem  of 
growing  juvenile  delinquency.  Week¬ 
day  religious  education  is  one  form  of 
experimental  cooperation  between 
home,  school  and  church. 

It  is  also  true  that  increasing  num¬ 
bers  of  educators,  churchmen,  and 
other  thoughtful  people  are  realizing 
that  a  national  system  of  education 
that  professes  to  open  up  the  life  of 
the  community  to  the  young  and  that 
fails  to  deal  frankly,  intelligently  and 
constructively  with  its  religious  as¬ 
pects,  is  untrue  both  to  the  highest 
good  of  that  community  and  to  the 
youth  being  trained  to  take  their  part 
in  it  They  believe  that  to  endeavor  to 
interpret  to  youth  the  culture  in  which 
they  are  being  reared  and  to  fail  in  all 
fairness  to  acquaint  them  with  the  part 
religion  has  played  and  is  now  playing 
in  shaping  that  culture  is  to  give  them 
a  false  conception  of  the  life  about 
them  and  of  the  place  of  religion  in  it. 

In  this  resurgence  of  interest  and 
activity,  weekday  religious  education 
thus  finds  itself  in  a  new  setting,  one 
in  which  there  is  a  far  broader,  deeper 


and  more  intelligent  concern  among  a 
wider  range  of  people  with  respect  to 
the  outcomes  it  seeks.  This  means 
that  in  place  of  the  widespread  igno¬ 
rance,  indifference,  and  even  vigorona 
opposition  to  it  existing  a  few  decades 
ago,  there  are  now  alternate,  supple¬ 
mentary,  and  even  competitive  plans 
by  which  interested  people  seek  to 
achieve  the  same  ends.  For  instance, 
growing  numbers  of  people  beliere 
that  the  major  solution  of  the  problem 
of  religion  and  education  is  to  deal 
with  religion  in  all  public  schools  in  a 
broad,  objective  manner  as  a  phase  of 
our  culture,  freed  from  sectarian  biu 
and  evangelistic  commitments,  such  a 
treatment  as  will  not  give  offense  to 
Catholic,  Jew,  or  Protestant.  There 
are  many,  of  course,  who  believe  that 
this  cannot  be  done  in  a  manner  that 
will  satisfy  the  expectations  of  those 
most  concerned  to  relate  religion  dyna¬ 
mically  to  education.  They  also  point 
to  the  serious  objections  of  many 
groups  to  the  treatment  of  religion  in 
any  form  by  the  public  schools  them¬ 
selves.  This  new  setting  also  includes 
greater  freedom  and  disposition  on  the 
part  of  local  communities  to  engage  in 
many  different  experimental  ways  of 
relating  religion  to  public  educati<XL 
The  major  religious  bodies  have,  for 
the  most  part,  given  a  more  definite 
expression  of  their  positions  regard¬ 
ing  weekday  religious  education.  The 
movement  has  been  known  from  its 
banning  as  prominently  a  Protes¬ 
tant  experiment.  But  the  attitude  of 
many  denominations  and  of  repre¬ 
sentative  interchurch  agencies  has  been 
one  of  uncertainty  and  at  best  of 
half-hearted  support.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  International  Ooimcil 
of  Religious  Education,  rperesenting 
some  forty  Protestant  denominations, 
hearty  endorsement  of  weekday  relig- 
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iou8  education  was  voted,  together  with 
itrong  exhoration  that  it  be  carefully 
supervised  and  that  high  educational 
standards  be  maintained.  It  is  well 
known  that  Catholics  have  consistently 
attempted  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
relation  of  religion  to  education  by 
maintaining  their  own  church-con¬ 
trolled  parochial  school  system.  Catho¬ 
lics  have  been  either  non-commital,  in¬ 
different,  or  hostile  to  weekday  re¬ 
ligious  education  during  most  of  its 
development.  However,  during  the 
last  decade  there  has  been  a  noticeable 
growth  of  interest  and  cooperation  on 
their  part  in  certain  phases  of  week¬ 
day  religious  education,  especially  on 
the  high  school  level.  The  Jewish 
community  has,  for  the  most  part,  been 
highly  critical  of  and  vigorously  op¬ 
posed  to  the  movement  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  especially  with  respect  to  plans 
for  releasing  children  at  various  hours 
of  the  school  day.  Despite  endorse¬ 
ment  and  cooperation  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances,  this  seems  still  to  be  their 
dominant  attitude. 

What  of  the  future  of  weekday  re¬ 
ligious  education?  Many  perplexing 
problems  confront  anyone  who  at¬ 
tempts  seriously  to  deal  with  the  situa¬ 
tion.  In  the  face  of  a  “ground  swell” 
of  concern  for  the  better  articulation 
of  religion  with  public  education  that 
is  sweeping  from  one  end  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  other,  just  how  is  this  to  be 
done  ?  The  question  cannot  be  care¬ 
lessly  ignored  by  either  educator  or 
churchman.  It  is  one  of  the  compell¬ 


ing  educational  and  religious  questions 
of  our  day.  Is  it  going  to  be  possible 
to  develop  a  way  of  interpreting  re¬ 
ligion  that  can  be  safely  and  effective¬ 
ly  introduced  into  all  public  schools? 
How  can  we  guarantee  that  all  public 
school  teachers  will  be  qualified  by  atti¬ 
tude  and  training  thus  to  deal  with  re¬ 
ligion  ?  Can  normal  schools  and  teach¬ 
ers  colleges  be  led  to  see  that  such 
training  of  prospective  teachers  is  part 
of  their  responsibility  ?  Has  the 
legality  of  the  release  or  dismissal  of 
pupils  from  the  public  school  been 
fully  determined  ?  If  weekday  re¬ 
ligion  continues  to  spread,  how  can 
better  cooperation  be  secured  among 
Catholics,  Jews,  Protestants,  and  other 
religious  bodies?  Since  there  is  no 
central  authoritative  body  for  the  con¬ 
trolled  suj^ervision  of  weekday  re¬ 
ligious  instruction,  can  such  schools  be 
led  to  maintain  respectable  standards 
with  respect  to  curricula,  training  of 
teachers,  housing,  and  supervision  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  say  that  weekday 
religious  education  is  a  form  of 
church-state  cooperation  in  education 
that  is  entirely  satisfactory  and  des¬ 
tined  to  be  permanent.  It  would  be 
nearer  to  fact  to  say  that  it  represents 
the  oldest,  most  pervasive,  and  most 
effective  effort  that  has  yet  been  made 
here  in  the  United  States  to  bring  re¬ 
ligion  into  articulation  with  public 
education.  It  had  best  be  regarded  as 
an  experiment  in  the  larger  evolution 
of  a  pattern  of  total  education  in  our 
American  democracy. 


There  are  still  some  mountains  and  islands  to  be  taken. 

The  legal  question  is  troubling  some  states.  In  certain  areas 
opposing  or  divisive  groups  are  causing  friction.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  teacher  supply  is  most  serious.  Educational  standards 
and  financial  support  are  most  encouraging 

. — Edward  L.  Shaver, 

Director,  Weekday  Department,  I.C.R.E. 
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Public  Schools  <?/ Ontario 


By  an  Itder-Church  Committee  approved  hy  the  Department 
of  Education  of  Ontario 

J.  P.  COWLES 

Assistant  Deputy  Minister 

The  Teacher's  Opportunity  1.  Worship:  (a)  Scripture  Read- 

The  regulations  of  the  Department  Hymns:  The  reverent 

of  Education  for  Ontario  include  the  ““ging  •‘ymna  ahould  give 

following:  the  child  an  opportunity  of  joining 

Every  Public  School  shall  be  opened  with  his  fellows  in  an  act  of  common 
with  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  w’orship.  (c)  The  Lord  s  Prayer, 
the  repeating  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  2.  Memorization  of  Scripture.  The 
and  shall  be  closed  with  the  Lord’s  Board  may  order  “the  memorization  of 
Prayer  or  the  prayer  authorized  by  the  passages  selected  the  Principal 
Department;  but  no  pupil  shall  1^  re-  from  the  Bible.”  In  the  school  read- 
quired  to  take  part  in  any  religious  ers  there  are  many  Scripture  passages 
exercises  objected  to  by  his  parent  or  suitable  for  memorization, 
guardian.  3.  Religious  Content  in  the  Read- 

The  Scriptures  shall  be  read  daily  ers:  Not  merely  are  there  many 
and  systematically.  The  parts  to  be  splendid  selections  from  the  Bible 
read  may  be  taken  from  the  book  of  se-  found  in  the  school  readers,  but  hvmns 
lections,  adopted  by  the  Department  and  other  materials  of  distinct  relig- 
from  the  purpose,  or  from  the  Bible,  ious  value.  Of  course  the  religious 
or  from  the  list  of  Selected  Scripture  value  that  will  be  derived  from  them 
Readings  of  the  International  Sunday  pupils  will  dej)end  almost  en- 

School  Association,  or  from  any  other  tirely  on  the  religious  experience  and 
list  approved  by  the  Minister,  as  the  conviction  of  the  teacher. 

B<«rd  by  rewlutiou  may  direct.  ^  The  Teacher’s  Attitude:  Ws 

The  Board  may  also  order  hy  re^  concerned  that  the  child  shall 

lution  the  reading  of  such  parts  by  .  ^  ^  r  i  a 

,  j  f  A  j  -1  A  quire  not  only  information  about  re- 

both  pupils  and  teachers  daily  at  the  ^  aa- 

,  .  1  .  j  j-a-  ligion  but  proper  attitudes.  The  atti- 

closing  of  the  school,  and  in  addition,  ®  i.  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

the  repeating  of  the  Ten  Command-  ‘"dfs  of  the  teacher  as  repealed  in  his 
ments  at  least  once  a  week,  and  the 

memorization  of  passages  selected  by  impression,  becanse  children  learn  not 
the  Principal  from  the  Bihle.  *'7  *0  teach,  hut 

The  oppoortunity  of  the  teacher  often  when  no  attempt  is  being  made 
therefore  may  he  found  in  at  least  the  et  teaching.  . 

following  ways :  5.  Daily  Living:  If  the  life  of 
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the  Bchool  is  permeated  by  a  relig¬ 
ious  spirit,  the  very  participation  of 
the  child  in  that  life  will  probably  be  a 
more  effective  agent  for  mor^and  spir¬ 
itual  development  than  merely  formal 
religious  instruction.  The  attitude  of 
the  teacdier  to  the  pupils,  of  the  pupils 
to  the  teacher,  of  the  pupils  to  one  an¬ 
other,  and  of  the  school  to  other  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  community,  will  be  speadily 
reflected  in  the  lives  of  the  pupils. 

The  Church's  Opporiunity 

The  regulations  of  the  Department 
of  Education  provide : 

A  clergyman  of  any  denomination 
shall  have  the  right,  and  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  Board  to  allow  him,  to 
give  religious  instruction  to  the  pupils 
of  his  own  denomination,  in  each 
school  grade,  at  least  once  a  week,  be¬ 
fore  the  hour  of  opening  the  school  in 
the  morning  or  after  the  hour  of  clos¬ 
ing  the  school  in  the  afternoon  as  the 
Board  may  determine. 

Under  the  same  conditions,  a  clergy¬ 
man,  selected  by  the  clergymen  of  any 
number  of  denominations,  shall  also 
have  the  right  to  give  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  pupils  belonging  to  such  de¬ 
nominations.  If  the  clergymen  of 
more  than  one  denomination  apply  to 
give  religious  instruction  in  the  same 
schoolhouse  where  the  number  of  class¬ 
rooms  is  insufficient  for  all  at  the  same 
time,  the  Board  shall  decide  on  what 
day  of  the  week  a  class  room  shall  be 
at  the  disposal  of  each,  at  the  time 
above  stated. 

The  local  school  board  has  the  pow¬ 
er,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister 
of  Education,  to  determine  at  what 
hour  the  pupils  shall  begin  their  regu¬ 
lar  studies,  provided  there  are  at  least 
five  hours  of  such  studies  including 


the  two  recess  periods  of  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  each,  and  provided  the  school  does 
not  close  later  than  4:00  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  This  makes  it  possible,  with  the 
consent  of  the  local  school  board  and 
of  the  Minister  of  Education,  to  have 
religious  instruction  from  9 :00  to 
9 :30  in  the  morning,  or  from  3 :30  to 
4 :00  in  the  afternoon. 

This  instruction  may  be  provided 
for  in  different  ways:  (a)  By  divid¬ 
ing  the  school  into  denominational 
groups,  each  clergyman  taking  his  own 
group;  (b)  By  the  local  clergymen 
agreeing  upon  one  of  their  number 
taking  the  work  with  all  the  pupils; 
(c)  By  dividing  the  pupils  into  groups 
according  to  age  and  development  and 
assigning  a  group  to  each  local  clergy¬ 
man. 

Ways  Communities  Can  Help 

1.  School  Visitation:  According 
to  the  regulations,  every  minister  of 
religion  is  an  official  visitor  of  the 
schools  in  his  area.  This  gives  the 
Church’s  representative  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
teachers  and  pupils  alike,  and  of  help¬ 
ing  them  to  know  him  and  the  Church 
which  he  represents.  The  regular 
visiting  of  the  school,  at  times  con¬ 
venient  to  the  teacher,  and  the  respond¬ 
ing  to  any  invitation  to  address  the 
school  which  may  be  extended  to  him, 
give  the  minister  an  opportunity  of 
encouraging  the  teacher’s  work,  and 
of  holding  up  true  ideals  of  citizenship 
before  the  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as 
setting  forth  those  moral  and  religious 
principles  upon  which  true  citizenship 
and  sound  education  rest. 

2.  Helping  to  Create  a  Commun¬ 
ity  Consciousness  of  the  Need :  Much 
can  be  done  by  the  clergyman  in  visit¬ 
ing  in  the  homes  of  the  community,  and 
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by  making  contact  with  such  an  organi¬ 
zation  as  the  Home  and  School  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Through  this  means  the  need 
of  religious  teaching,  if  the  life  of  the 
community  itself  is  to  be  built  on  a 
solid  foundation,  and  made  safe  for 
the  future,  can  be  presented  frequent- 

ly- 

3.  Working  with  the  Principal 
and  Teaching  Staff  of  the  School  in 
their  efforts  to  build  up  a  vital  Cana¬ 
dian  Citizenship.  Sometimes  we  do 
not  realize  just  how  big  a  contribution 
our  schools  are  making  to  this  end,  nor 
how  much  self-sacrifice  the  teachers 
are  putting  into  their  task.  As  citi¬ 
zens  we  can  show  our  appreciation  of 
their  work,  not  only  by  our  visits  to 
the  school,  and  by  our  interest  in  the 
Home  and  School  organization,  but 
also  by  a  word  of  commendation,  both 
in  public  and  private,  and  by  using 
our  influence  with  Boards  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  see  that  the  conditions  under 
which  the  teachers  carry  on  their  tasks 


are  as  good  as  the  community  can  af¬ 
ford. 

In  Conclusion 

One  of  the  most  significant  trends  of 
the  past  year  or  two  has  been  the 
marked  increase  in  the  interest  of  peo¬ 
ple  generally  in  the  question  of  hov 
best  to  include  the  teaching  of  religiot 
in  the  primary  and  secondary  scho(di 
of  the  Dominion. 

As  all  educational  matters  are  un¬ 
der  Provincial  control  and  direction, 
the  efforts  to  take  advantage  of  exist¬ 
ing  privileges  or  to  secure  better  pro¬ 
vision  has,  of  necessity,  to  be  made 
through  Provincial  channels. 

The  present  world  situation  has 
aroused  people  to  give  more  seriou 
thought  to  the  importance  of  a  sound 
education  —  an  education  based  on 
Christian  principles  —  and  the  oppo^ 
tunity  which  is  now  offered  to  secure  a 
full  reoc^ition  of  those  principles  in 
the  field  of  education  was  never 
greater. 


Slowly  the  Bible  of  the  race  is  w’rit. 

And  not  on  paj)er  leaves  nor  leaves  of  stone ; 

Each  age,  each  kindred,  adds  to  it. 

Texts  of  despair  or  hope,  of  joy  or  moan. 

While  swings  the  sea,  while  mists  the  mountains  shroud. 
While  thunder’s  surges  burst  on  cliffs  of  cloud. 

Still  at  the  prophets’  feet  the  nations  sit. 

— Lowell. 


Catholic  Religious  Education 

By  JAMES  E.  CUMMINGS 

Assistant  Director,  Department  of  Education 
National  Cathulic  Welfare  Conference 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Catholic  School  System 


«  UR  youth  must  be  impre^^ed 
with  the  truth  that  American 
Democracy  in  its  truest  and 
best  sense  requires  virtue,  righteous¬ 
ness  and  justice  in  its  citirens  and 
since  these  attributes  of  character 
and  conduct  cannot  be  realized  with¬ 
out  a  conscience;  and  a  conscience 
cannot  function  satisfactorily  apart 
from  a  moral  law ;  and  a  moral 
law  postulates  a  Law-Giver  Whoso  es¬ 
sential  attributes  are  justice  and  Good¬ 
ness  ;  and  the  recognition  of  and  o*)edi- 
ence  to  such  a  Law-Giver  are  the  prim¬ 
ary  teachings  of  religion,  consequently 
effective  and  adequate  morality  in  the 
individual  or  in  society  can  best  be  as¬ 
sured  by  religious  instruction.” 

The  above  excerpt  from  a  recent  ad¬ 
dress  of  Most  Reverend  Thomas  E. 
Molloy,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Brooklyn,  is  a  timely  pronouncement 
on  the  aim  of  Catholic  education. 

In  pursuance  of  this  aim  which  fol¬ 
lows  the  mandate  of  her  Divine  Foun¬ 
der  :  “Go  forth  and  teach  all  nations” 
the  Catholic  Church  has  established  in 
our  country  a  system  of  education 
apart  from  the  system  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  provides  out  of  public  funds. 
From  very  humble  beginnings  in  the 
sixteenth  century  Catholic  schools  have 
grown  in  number  and  influence 
through  the  sacrifices  of  the  people  and 
the  services  of  a  body  of  teachers  who 


have  consecrated  their  lives  to  this 
divine  mission. 

Current  Statistics.  Based  on  bien¬ 
nial  surveys  made  by  the  Department 
of  Education  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference,  the  most  recent 
of  which  was  for  the  school  term  1941- 
42,  the  following  are  reliable  estimates 
of  the  number  of  students  now  in  at¬ 
tendance  in  the  various  divisions  of  the 
Catholic  school  system : 

A  total  of  2,020,000  pupils  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  7,944  elementary  schools. 
This  decline  from  the  actual  number, 
2,035,182  pupils  in  1940,  is  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  nation-wide  decrease  in  all 
elementary  school  enrollments. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
school  term  it  was  expected  that  the  en¬ 
rollments  would  total  about  335,000 
students  in  the  2105  high  schools.  Re¬ 
cent  reports,  hoivever,  indicate  that 
the  enrollments  in  this  division  of  the 
Catholic  school  system  are  much  larger 
than  were  anticipated. 

Catholic  colleges  for  women,  to  the 
number  of  121,  are  also  maintaining 
nearly  normal  enrollments.  On  the 
other  hand.  Catholic  universities  and 
colics  for  men,  numbering  23  and 
52,  respectively,  have  suffered  the  same 
losses  in  enrollments  as  occurred  in  se¬ 
cular  institutions.  Nevertheless,  the 
specialized  training  programs  that 
have  been  put  into  effect  by  the  Army 
and  Navy,  together  with  special  classes 
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arranged  by  various  war  industnea, 
have  oflFset,  to  some  d^ree,  the  effects 
of  the  selective  service  on  university 
and  college  enrollments. 

(Joing  back  to  less  disturbing  times 
enrollments  in  Catholic  universities 
and  collies  reached  their  peak  during 
the  school  term  of  1939-1940  with  a 
total  of  161,886  students. 

The  only  divisions  of  the  Catholic 
school  system  seemingly  not  affected  by 
out-of-the-ordinary  factors  and  there¬ 
fore  maintaining  usual  enrollments  are 
36  diocesan  teachers  colleges  and  nor¬ 
mal  schools  with  8,000  students,  83 
preparatory  seminaries  with  9,500  stu¬ 
dents  and  98  major  seminaries  with 
8,600  students. 

As  previously  mention,  a  great  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  expansion  of  the  Catholic 
school  system  has  been  the  contribution 
of  the  teaching  body.  For  the  most 
part,  the  teachers  in  Catholic  schools 
are  members  of  religious  communities. 
These  teachers,  to  the  number  of  83- 
000,  devote  themselves  to  the  cause  of 
education  without  any  desire  for  per¬ 
sonal  recompense.  Included  also  on 
the  teaching  staff  are  13,000  lay  teach¬ 
ers,  who,  like  the  religious  teachers, 
are  especially  trained  in  normal 
schools  and  colleges  to  meet  approved 
standards  in  a  program  based  on  the 
Catholic  philosophy  of  education. 

M^ar  Programs.  Recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  Catholic  school  system 
are  largely  related  to  the  war  effort. 
Catholic  schools  have  given  the  fullest 
measure  of  cooperation  to  every  pro¬ 
gram  that  might  assist  in  winning  the 
war.  Curricular  adjustments  have 
provided  for  greater  emphasis  on  in- 
stniction  in  mathematics  and  science. 
Other  subjects  that  have  received  more 
attention  include  first  aid,  safety  and 
physical  education.  An  important 


addition  to  the  curriculum  of  many 
schools  has  been  pre-flight  courses,  or 
background  training  essential  to  avia¬ 
tion. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  all 
types  of  war  activities.  Visual  evi¬ 
dence  of  these  activities  was  given  in 
an  exhibit  held  last  summer  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  America.  The 
exhibit  included  a  display  of  nearly 
2,000  representative  photographs  and 
scrapbooks  secured  from  the  Catholic 
schools  of  nearly  every  state.  Among 
the  activities  shown  were  students  sell¬ 
ing  war  bonds  and  stamps,  knitting  for 
the  Red  Cross,  making  garments  for 
refugee  children,  contributing  to  the 
blood  banks,  collecting  scrap,  giving 
laboratory  and  other  hospital  assist¬ 
ance,  training  in  first  aid,  nursing, 
radio  technology,  motor  transportation, 
physical  fitness,  nutrition,  and  civilian 
defense. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
boys  and  girls  gave  thought  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  our  fighting  men  and 
sought  to  raise  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  Zifass  kits,  provide  religious  articles 
and  literature,  and  also  to  conduct 
“lianks  of  Grace”  by  offering  prayers 
and  good  works  for  the  spiritual  benefit 
of  the  men  in  the  armed  forces. 

The  U.  S.  Treasury  Department 
thought  so  well  of  this  exhibit  that  the 
pictures  were  reproduced  in  a  film 
strip  for  display  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Committee  Reports.  As  illustrated 
above,  the  Catholic  school  system  has 
always  shown  an  adaptability  to  the 
needs  of  the  times.  A  further  exam¬ 
ple  may  be  seen  in  the  recently  pub¬ 
lished  report  of  the  National  Catholic 
Educational  Association  Committee  on 
Reorganization  of  the  School  System. 
This  report  recommends  two  plans  for 
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shortening  the  elementary  schooling 
of  above-average  pupils,  while  retain¬ 
ing  the  present  eight-year  elementary 
school  course  and  leaving  the  present 
content  of  elementary  school  training 
unchanged. 

“The  first  plan  which  the  committee 
proposes  for  shortening  by  two  years 
the  elementary  schooling  of  the  better 
pupils  is  a  very  simple  one,”  the  report 
states.  It  required  merely  that  a  pro¬ 
motional  examination  be  given  to  the 
pupils  of  the  sixth  grade  at  or  near  the 
end  of  the  school  year;  and  that  those 
pupils  who,  on  the  basis  of  their 
achievement  in  this  examination  and 
other  available  information,  prove 
themselves  mature  enough  and  other¬ 
wise  properly  disposed  for  secondary 
education,  be  promoted  to  secondary 
schools. 

In  the  second  plan  put  forward  by 
the  committee,  it  is  proposed  to  ar¬ 
range  the  elementary  school  program 
so  that  the  good  pupils  can  pass 
through  it  in  six  or  seven  years  without 
skipping  any  subject  matter.  In  this 
plan,  the  report  states,  “the  bright 
pupils,  that  is  the  upper  20,  30,  or  even 
50  per  cent,  depending  on  school,  etc., 
would  pass  directly  from  the  third 
grade  to  the  fifth  grade,  whose  subject 
matter  would  be  an  unbroken  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  matter  which  they  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  previous  June  .  .  .  Exact¬ 
ly  the  same  thing  is  done  again  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  grade.” 

It  is  felt  that  the  problem  for  the 
high  schools  and  colleges  is  a  similar 
one  and  that  it  is  possible  to  arrange 
the  courses  so  that  the  above-normal 
children  can  cover  the  ground  in  three 
instead  of  four  years  without  loss  of 
subject  matter. 

In  1938  the  Church  in  America,  and 
the  Catholic  University  of  America  in 


particular,  were  commissioned  by  the 
reigning  Pontiff,  Pope  Pius  XI,  to 
evolve  a  constructive  program  of  social 
action  based  upon  the  truths  of  faith 
and  fitted  in  its  details  to  local  needs 
—  a  program  which  would  command 
the  admiration  and  acceptance  of  all 
right-thinking  men. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishops  and  Bishops  of  the  American 
Hierarchy,  the  Catholic  University  or¬ 
ganized  a  Commission  on  American 
Citizenship.  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  George 
Johnson  is  the  present  director  of  the 
Commission.  This  group  after  care¬ 
ful  study  and  planning  has  prepared  a 
concrete  program  for  training  Catholic 
children  in  the  basic  principles  of 
Christian  social  living.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  program  for  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  consists  of  a  complete  cur¬ 
riculum  embracing  every  subject  in  the 
elementary  school  and  a  series  of  basic 
reading  texts.  Both  the  curriculum 
and  the  readers  are  closely  integrated 
with  the  courses  in  religion,  their  aim 
being  to  make  the  learner  aware  of  all 
that  the  dogmas  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  required  of  him  in  the  way 
of  civic  and  social  virtue. 

The  curriculum  has  now  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  published.  It  is  built 
around  the  experiences  and  activities 
of  the  children  themselves  and  aims  to 
utilize  all  the  circumstances  of  their 
daily  living  at  home,  in  the  commun¬ 
ity,  and  in  the  school  as  a  means  of  fos¬ 
tering  in  them  their  vocation  to  live  in 
society  as  true  Christians  should  live. 

The  readers,  also  published,  are 
known  under  the  title  Faith  and  Free¬ 
dom  Series.  Throughout  each  of  the 
eight  books  there  is  stressed  one  major 
religious  theme  paralleled  by  a  large 
social  theme.  The  relation  of  the  one 
to  the  other  is  then  brought  out 
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through  the  characters  and  the  events 
in  the  stories  of  the  respective  book. 

Diocesan  Organization.  In  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  Catholic  school  system  it  is 
important  to  note  that  this  system  has 
no  national  head.  Each  diocese  is  au¬ 
tonomous  with  the  bishop  in  charge  of 
the  educational  program.  The  bishop 
in  most  dioceses  is  represented  by  a 
diocesan  superintendent  of  schools  who 
is  empowered  to  appoint  teachers,  ap¬ 
prove  the  curriculum,  supervise  in¬ 
struction,  prepare  reports  and  conduct 
the  other  affairs  of  this  office.  He  is 
assisted  by  supervisors,  appointed  by 
the  various  religious  communities, 
whose  function  is  the  same  as  public 
school  supervisors. 

The  unifying  principle  of  Catholic 
schools  is  that  they  all  subscribe  to  the 
philosophy  of  education  which  pro¬ 
motes  a  common  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  religious  education,  obedience  to 
episcopal  authority  and  sound  princi¬ 
ples  and  methods.  This  philosophy 
was  ejcpressed  by  His  Holiness,  Pope 
Pius  XI,  in  his  memorable  Encyclical, 
“Christian  Education  of  Youth,”  when 
he  said :  “It  is  necessary  that  all  the 
teaching  and  the  whole  organization  of 
the  school,  and  its  teachers,  syllabus 
and  textbo(^  in  every  branch,  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  Christian  spirit,  under 
the  direction  and  maternal  supervisimi 
of  the  Church ;  so  that  Religion  may  be 
in  very  tnith  the  foundation  and  crown 
of  the  youth’s  entire  training ;  and  this 
in  every  grade  of  school,  not  only  the 
elementary,  but  the  intermediate  and 
the  higher  institution  of  learning  as 
well.” 

N.  C.  W.  C.  Department  of  Educor 
iion.  When  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference  was  established  in 
Washington  in  1919  by  the  archbish¬ 
ops  and  bishops  of  the  American  hier¬ 


archy  there  was  included  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  to  serve  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Catholic  schools. 

In  carrying  out  this  purpose,  the 
Department  engages  in  the  following 
activities :  First,  the  collection  of  data 
concerning  Catholic  education ;  second, 
furnishing  of  information  to  school 
officials  and  the  general  public;  third, 
acting  as  an  advisory  agency  to  assist 
Catholic  educational  institutions  in 
developing  their  programs ;  fourth, 
safeguarding  the  interests  of  Catholic 
education;  fifth,  serving  as  a  connect¬ 
ing  agency  between  Catholic  education 
activities  and  government  agencies. 

Specifically,  the  Department  makes 
every  two  years  a  statistical  survey  of 
Catholics  schools.  These  surveys  bring 
to  light  and  make  available  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  and  students  of  education 
data  on  the  progress  of  Catholic  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  country.  The  statistical 
data  are  made  available  to  the  general 
public  through  the  “Directory  of  Cath¬ 
olic  Colleges  and  Schools ;”  a  series  of 
pamphlets  entitled  “Catholic  Collies 
and  Schools  in  the  United  States;” 
and  special  articles  and  news  releases. 

Other  activities  of  the  Department 
are  conducted  in  its  various  divisions, 
a  Teachers’  R^stration  Section  which 
places  teachers  in  Catholics  collies; 
an  Information  Section  for  the  answer¬ 
ing  of  inquiries  concerning  Catholic 
education ;  and  an  Inter- American  Col¬ 
laboration  Section  which  secures  sch<J- 
arships  in  the  Catholic  Colleges  of  the 
United  States  for  students  from  South 
and  Central  American  countries.  The 
scholarship  program  for  the  academic 
year  1943-44  included  151  graduate 
and  undergraduate  scholarships  — 
about  evenly  divided  between  complete 
and  partial  scholarships.  Despite  the 
difficulties  occasioned  by  the  war  the 
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Section  was  able  to  secure  qualified 
students  for  many  of  the  scholarships 
offered.  Information  about  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Inter-American  Collabora¬ 
tion  Section  is  contained  in  the  “Inter- 
American  Directory,”  published  year¬ 
ly  by  the  N.  C.  W.  C.  Department  of 
Education. 

The  Confraternity  of  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine.  The  discussion  so  far  has  dealt 
only  with  the  Catholic  school  system. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  not  all  of  the  Catholic  children  in 
the  United  States  are  in  parish  schools. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  despite  all  the  ef¬ 
forts  and  sacrifices  that  have  been 
made,  the  Catholic  people  have  only 
succeeded  to  date  in  providing  facili¬ 
ties  for  approximately  one-half  of  their 
boys  and  girls. 

To  bring  religious  instruction  to 
those  who  are  outside  the  parish  school 
is  the  special  function  of  the  Confra¬ 
ternity  of  Christian  Doctrine.  This 
parish  society,  established  by  the 
law  of  the  Church,  has  as  its  di¬ 
rector  a  priest  of  the  parish.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  oflScers,  the  director  names 
a  chairman  of  each  of  the  divisions  of 
membership.  These  divisions  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  follows : 

The  Confraternity  member  may 
choose  his  work.  The  scene  of  Peter 
and  Andrew  casting  their  nets  in  the 
Lake  of  Galilee,  as  Christ  was  passing 
by,  presents  the  significance  of  the 
term  “fisher”  in  the  Confraternity  of 
Christian  Doctrine. 

The  fisher  has  to  launch  out  after 
people.  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  the  work  of'  the  Confraternity 
was  beginning,  the  fishers  went  into 
highways  and  byways  in  their  zeal  to 
bring  people  to  instruction.  Results 
were  too  slow,  and  so  the  fishers  took 
the  teachers  to  the  people  and  they 


gave  religious  instruction  in  the  streets, 
in  private  homes  or  wherever  they 
could  reach  even  a  small  group. 

In  the  second  division  of  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Confraternity  are  the 
“teachers.”  Present  day  texts  and 
teacher  manuals  are  a  great  aid  in 
making  religion  a  vital  force  in  life. 
Even  with  these  excellent  aids,  the 
teacher  needs  to  become  practiced  in 
teaching.  A  number  of  diocese  are 
holding  biennial  teacher  institutes  at 
which  methods  are  demonstrated  and 
practice  teaching  is  done  by  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  classes. 

The  work  of  the  “helper”  in  the 
Confraternity  is  so  diversified  that 
only  a  general  term  applies.  Helpers 
salvage  and  collect  literature  for  redis¬ 
tribution  in  railroad  and  bus  stations, 
hotels  and  public  institutions  and  to 
individuals.  Members  of  this  division 
provide  transportation  to  and  from 
classes  and  clubs,  salvage  materials, 
from  Christmas  cards  to  orange  crates, 
and  use  the  proceeds  in  promoting  re¬ 
ligious  instruction. 

The  National  Center  of  this  Confra¬ 
ternity  is  located  in  Washington,  with 
a  priest-director  and  a  field  secretary 
and  staff.  This  center  functions  as  a 
clearing  house  of  information.  The 
organization,  procedure,  and  course  of 
religious  instruction  is  completely  un¬ 
der  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  in 
each  diocese  and  the  local  pastors.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  Confratern¬ 
ity  of  Christian  Doctrine  is  recognized 
as  the  best  agency  operating  under  ec¬ 
clesiastical  authority  and  through  the 
ecclesiastical  unit,  the  parish,  to  pro¬ 
vide  religious  instruction  for  those 
Catholics  of  the  parish  who  are  not  in 
Catholic  schools. 

Released  Time.  An  important 
means  of  providing  religious  instruc- 
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tion  for  Catholic  children  attending 
public  schools  is  on  “released  time.” 
The  results  of  a  study  made  by  several 
departments  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference  and  reported  by 
Rev.  William  Franer,  M.  A.,  indicate 
that  there  are  57  dioceses  wherein 
some  instance  of  Catholic  children’s  be¬ 
ing  released  from  public  schools  for  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  could  be  found. 
Only  seven  of  the  57  dioceses  reported 
religion  classes  being  conducted  on  re- 
leased-time  in  public  school  buildings. 
In  the  other  50  dioceses  the  classes 
were  reported  as  held  in  nearby 
parochial  schools  located  near  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  buildings  or  in  rented  build- 
ings. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  limited 
number  of  religious  instruction  schools 
that  are  able  to  operate  in  public  school 
buildings  is  to  be  found  in  the  laws  of 
the  states.  Almost  every  one  of  them 
has  some  law  which  forbids  the  use  of 
public  school  properties  or  monies 
whether  “directly  or  indirectly  for  re¬ 
ligious  instruction.” 

Although  there  is  some  variation 
among  the  dioceses  reporting,  the  or¬ 
dinary  released-time  plan  provides  for 
but  one  class  of  religion  per  week.  The 
length  of  the  classes  ranges  between  40 
and  60  minutes,  with  an  average  of  50 
minutes. 

Two  other  findings  noted  in  this 
study  are:  1.  Voluntary  agreements 
between  ecclesiastical  and  school  au¬ 
thorities  form  the  basis  on  which  most 
of  the  released-time  program  rests.  2. 
Most  of  the  qualifications  demanded  of 
those  who  teach  the  religion  classes  are 
exacted  by  ecclesiastical  rather  than 
civil  or  school  authorities. 

Hi^h  School  Credits.  High  school 
students,  in  recent  years,  have  caused 
leading  churchmen  much  concern.  The 


importance  of  religion  in  their  lives 
cannot  be  over-estimated ;  yet  prop<nw 
tionately  ,  there  are  more  Catholic  stu¬ 
dents  in  public  high  school  than  there 
are  Catholic  children  in  public  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  As  a  consequence,  the 
problem  of  bringing  the  high  school 
student  to  religious  instruction  has 
loomed  large. 

The  indifference  of  the  average  high 
school  student  to  religion  classes  is 
largely  overcome  by  the  granting  of 
credits  for  such  instruction.  Some 
states  grant  one  credit  toward  the  re¬ 
quired  15  or  16  necessary  for  gradua¬ 
tion.  In  Pittsburgh  32  credits  are  re¬ 
quired  for  graduation  from  a  public 
high  school.  Some  of  these  are  ob¬ 
tained  in  elective  subjects  and  the 
“Pittsburgh  Plan”  makes  religion  one 
of  them.  Two  credits  are  given  to¬ 
ward  graduation  for  a  three-hour-per- 
week  course  in  religion,  lasting  over  a 
period  of  four  years.  These  courses 
are  both  arranged  and  given  in  the 
churches  to  which  the  students  belong. 

Oth^r  Activities  of  the  Confratem^ 
Uy.  Another  and  more  wide-spread 
means  of  teaching  religion  to  public 
school  pupils  is  through  the  Religious 
Vacation  School.  A  standard  relig¬ 
ious  vacation  school  is  an  organized 
school  of  religion  conducted  for  three 
hours  during  the  forenoon,  five  days  a 
week,  for  four  weeks  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  vacation.  It  is  for  children  who 
do  not  attend  a  Catholic  school  through 
the  regular  school  year.  These  schools 
were  in  operation  in  about  44  dioceses 
last  summer. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  rapidly 
growing  activities  of  the  Confraternity 
of  Christian  Doctrine  is  the  Religious 
Discussion  Club.  Over  ten  thousand 
of  these  have  already  been  organized  in 
the  Catholic  dioceses  of  the  country.  In 
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a  few  parishes  80  or  90  per  cent  of  the 
parishioners  of  high  school  age  or  over 
are  members  of  religious  discussion 
clubs  which  meet  once  a  week  for  one 
hour  during  eight  weeks  each  spring 
and  autumn.  The  religious  discussion 
club  asks  for  the  cooperative  effort  of 
leaders  and  members.  Each  member 
makes  his  contribution  in  his  own  way, 
at  the  same  time  developing  his  power 
of  expression. 


Still  another  growing  activity  of  the 
Confraternity  is  included  in  Parent- 
Education  groups.  To  assist  parents 
in  fulfilling  their  sacred  obligation  to¬ 
ward  their  children,  parent-educator 
groups  are  being  formed  in  a  number 
of  dioceses.  These  groups  are  con¬ 
cerned  solely  with  what  parents  can 
and  should  do  toward  the  religious 
education  of  their  children  in  the 
home. 


Corpus  Christi  School 

New  York  City 

'By  FATHER  GEORGE  M.  FORD 

Corpus  Christi  Church 

Catholic  Student  Counsellor,  Columbia  University, 


IN  his  Encyclical  Letter  on  the 
Christian  Education  of  Youth  Pope 
Rius  XI  says  “Christian  education 
takes  in  the  whole  aggregate  of  human 
life,  physical  and  spiritual,  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral,  individual,  domestic 
and  social,  not  with  a  view  of  reducing 
it  in  any  way,  but  in  order  to  elevate, 
regulate  and  perfect  it,  in  accordance 
with  the  example  and  teaching  of 
Christ.” 

The  development  of  this  purpose  in 
Catholic  education  demands  a  con¬ 
scious  interrelationship  between  home, 
school,  and  church,  where  each  assumes 
definite  obligations  and  responsibilities 
for  the  development  of  the  child.  In 
the  fulfillment  of  its  obligations  Cor¬ 
pus  Christi  School  is  striving  to  offer 
to  its  children  the  best  possible  kind  of 
education  for  life  in  the  modern  world. 
There  is  no  best  kind  of  education 
which  is  not  built  upon  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practices.  With  this  in 


mind  the  curriculum  is  planned  to  de¬ 
velop  each  individual  in  all  phases  of 
his  activity  —  spiritual,  intellectual 
and  moral,  and  physical. 

The  Catholic  philosophy  of  life  and 
hence  of  education  is  concerned  with 
the  whole  child,  is  ever  conscious  of  his 
nature  and  his  ultimate  destiny  as  well 
as  of  the  importance  of  his  moment-by¬ 
moment  living  and  experiencing.  It 
takes  account  of  the  varied  relation¬ 
ships  which  affect  him  —  relationships 
with  himself,  with  his  fellow  men, 
with  the  world  about  him,  with  his 
Creator.  It  sees  man  as  an  animal, 
yet  endowed  with  an  immortal  soul,  as 
an  individual  yet  as  an  integral  part 
of  society ;  as  living  in  the  present,  yet 
as  bound  to  the  past  and  as  reaching 
into  the  future.  And  Catholic  educa¬ 
tion  functions  to  develop  well  integ¬ 
rated  personalities,  adjusted  to  living 
an  abundant  life  in  an  ever  changing 
civilization. 
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Above  all,  the  Catholic  philosophy 
of  life  and  education  stresses  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  moral  integrity  in  each 
child,  because  to  develop  physical  skill 
and  mental  efficiency  without  building 
standards  of  action  which  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  the  complex  and  varied 
activities  of  life  would  prove  fatal  both 
to  the  individual  and  to  society. 

In  its  program  of  education  Catho¬ 
lic  philosophy  freely  takes  to  itself  all 
techniques  of  instruction  which  harm¬ 
onize  with  and  contribute  to  its  aims. 
Such  technique  includes  the  concept  of 
the  whole  child  and  the  integration  of 
self  through  his  own  planning;  the 
rec<^ition  of  the  importance  of  start¬ 
ing  with  child  interests,  the  realization 
of  the  role  of  child  activity  and  of  free¬ 
dom  as  an  opportunity  for  activity  to 
go  on ;  and  provision  for  creative  self- 
expression  for  each  child. 

The  spirit  of  religion  and  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Church  are  brou^t  into  the 
experience  of  the  children  through 
various  class  activities.  In  the  daily 
discussion  of  religious  topics,  in  the 
appreciation  of  the  literature  and  art 
of  the  Church,  in  the  singing  of  her 
beautiful  music,  in  the  study  of  her 
history,  and  dogma,  in  participation  in 
her  worship,  in  the  experiences  of  liv¬ 
ing  together  —  in  all  experiences  — 
religion  becomes  an  integral  part  of 
daily  living.  The  whole  program 
tends  to  reduce  the  teaching  of  Christ 
to  action. 

Religion  is  too  important  for  human 
welfare  to  be  treated  as  a  mere  acces¬ 
sory  to  life  and  living.  Hence  no  part- 
time  arrangement  can  ever  amount  to 
more  than  a  poor  palliative.  Religion 
is  of  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  life, 
and  consequently  it  must  be  of  the  very 
warp  and  woof  of  education.  Our 
relationship  with  God  is  the  basis  of 


every  other  relationship,  and  our  lives 
have  meaning  only  in  reference  to  our 
Creator  and  to  His  Divine  Will. 
Therefore,  the  aim  of  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  provide  those  experiences 
which  are  best  calculated  to  develop  in 
the  young  the  ideas,  the  attitudes,  and 
the  habits  that  are  demanded  for 
Christ-like  living  in  our  American 
democratic  society. 

Since  the  scope  and  the  aim  of 
Christian  education  is  the  perfection 
of  the  whole  man,  the  curriculum  of 
the  school  has  in  view  the  development 
of  an  individual  who  thinks,  judges, 
and  acts  consistently  and  constantly  in 
accordance  with  reason  guided  by  the 
basic  teachings  and  spirit  of  Christ 
Each  child,  from  the  youngest  to  the 
oldest,  is  an  active  member  of  school 
life.  He  learns  how  to  live  and  to  co¬ 
operate  with  his  companions  in  the  so¬ 
lution  of  problems  which  arise  daily. 
He  acquires  the  essential  skills  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  participates  in  discussions, 
experiments  in  science  and  in  various 
forms  of  creative  expression.  This 
way  of  working  with  the  child,  in 
which  he  is  responsible  for  the  scho<d 
store,  the  school  bank,  the  school 
museum,  the  school  newpsaper,  the 
school  library,  the  school  council,  and 
the  leisure  time  program  will  develop 
an  active  participating  individual  ac¬ 
customed  to  carrying  through  the  ideas 
and  the  ideals  of  Christian  living. 

As  the  consideration  of  the  whole 
child,  likewise,  assumes  that  he  shall 
have  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body, 
special  care  is  given  to  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  pupils.  The  health  pro¬ 
gram  includes  physical  examination, 
daily  health  inspection,  dental  care, 
midmorning  lunch,  the  study  of  diet, 
guidance  in  correcting  physical  defects 
and  developing  healthy  bodies,  and  in 
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g  complete  schedule  of  games,  rhythms 
and  sports. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  plan  of 
education,  Corpus  Christi  parish  has 
furnished  an  ideul  school  plant.  Well- 
ventilated  and  well-lighted  classrooms 
equipped  with  specially  designed 
furniture,  a  rapidly  expanding  li¬ 
brary,  a  health  room,  an  art  room,  and 
a  music  room,  all  in  colorful  setting,  a 
play  roof  and  a  gymnasium  furnish 
an  environment  conducive  to  the  best 
educational  practices  which  in  turn 
make  possible  the  achievement  of  de¬ 
sired  goals. 

Out  of  this  total  plan  should  come 
the  educated  Catholic  youth,  an  integ¬ 
rated  individual  who  is  adjusted  to  the 
society  in  which  he  lives.  With  a 
background  of  rich  experiences  based 
upon  Christian  principles,  he  should 


be  prepared  to  meet  his  problems  in¬ 
telligently,  to  react  to  new  situations 
wisely,  and  to  think  clearly  and  logi¬ 
cally  in  the  midst  of  a  changing  world. 

Every  system  of  education  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  philosophy  of  life,  and 
any  given  system  of  education  is  sound 
only  insofar  as  the  philosophy  of  life 
from  which  it  arises  is  sound.  Herein 
lies  the  abiding  vitality  of  Christian 
education  which  is  a  part  of  the  eternal 
plan  of  Him  Who  said,  “I  am  the  Way, 
the  Truth  and  the  Life.”  Catholic 
philosophy  sees  education  as  the 
harmonious  development  of  the  physi¬ 
cal,  emotional,  intellectual,  volitional, 
and  spiritual  powers  of  an  individual 
in  order  that  he  may  live  an  enriched, 
upright  and  useful  Christian  life  in 
this  world,  and  that  he  may,  in  etern¬ 
ity,  attain  to  perfect  union  with  God. 


“I  see  the  human  race  engaged  on  the  tremendous  ex- 
j)eriment  of  living  on  the  planet  called  Earth.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  humanity  as  a  whole,  the  great  aim  of  this 
experiment  must  be  to  make  life  more  truly  and  more  fully 
worth  living  ;:the  religious  man  might  prefer  to  say  that  the 
aim  w’as  to  rc^alize  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  but  that  is 
only  another  Way  of  saying  the  same  thing.” 

“The  scientific  spirit  and  the  religious  spirit  both  have 
their  parts  to  play  in  this  experiment.  If  religion  will  but 
abandon  its  claims  to  fixity  and  certitude,  then  it  can  see  in 
the  pursuit  oii  truth  something  essentially  sacred,  and  science 
itself  will  come  to  have  its  religious  aspects.” 

I  — Julian  Huxley,  Professor  of  Zoology 

!  King’s  Colleg,  London 


What  Is  American  1 

Jewish  Education 

By  ALEXANDER  M.  DUSHKIN 

ExecxUive  Director,  Jewish  Education  Committee  of  New  York 

New  York  City 


There  are  many  ways  of  defin¬ 
ing  Jewish  education,  each  of 
them  good,  depending  upon  the 
situation  and  the  need.  For  all  Jews, 
Jewish  education  means  learning  how 
to  live  intelligently  and  worthily  those 
aspects  of  their  lives  which  are  Jew¬ 
ish,  so  that  these  may  be  for  them 
not  elements  of  distraction  and  con¬ 
flict,  but  rather  sources  of  signifi¬ 
cance  and  of  inner  security..  For 
the  Jewish  child,  it  means  grow¬ 
ing  up  to  share  in  the  Jewish  experi¬ 
ences  of  his  family  and  of  his  people 
as  recorded  in  its  literature,  history 
and  customs.  For  the  Jewish  parent 
it  means  drawing  his  children  closer 
to  himself  by  imparting  to  them  those 
ideas,  attitudes  and  actions  which  he 
found  worthwhile  in  the  Jewish  tradi¬ 
tion.  For  the  Jewish  community,  and 
for  the  Jewish  people  it  means  preserv¬ 
ing  Jewish  group  life  by  transmitting 
its  heritage  to  the  growing  generation 
of  youth,  so  that  they  may  continue 
its  institutions,  responsibilities  and 
ideals  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
each  generation.  For  the  general 
American  community  of  which  we  are 
part,  Jewish  education  stands  for  an 
important  supplementary  phase  in  the 
personality  education  of  its  Jewish 
citizens,  supplementing  their  general 
secular  training  by  teaching  them  to 
understand  and  to  do  the  will  of  God 
as  it  has  expressed  itself  in  the  in¬ 
spired  writings,  the  spiritual  historic 


struggle,  and  the  great  ethical  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews. 

Values  in  Jewish  Education 

Many  are  the  values  of  Jewish  edu¬ 
cation,  both  individual  values  and  so¬ 
cial  values.  J ewish  knowledge  can  be 
a  source  of  personal  dignity  and  of  so¬ 
cial  security  to  the  individual  Jew. 
Recent  experiences  of  Jewish  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  our  armed  forces  furnish 
typical  examples  of  the  need  for  Jew¬ 
ish  knowledge  in  contact  with  both 
Jews  and  non- Jews.  The  common  ob¬ 
servation  is  that  self-worth  accompan¬ 
ies  knowledge;  shame  and  confusion 
result  from  lack  of  knowledge.  This 
is  true  not  only  in  the  military  camp; 
it  is  no  less  applicable  to  the  family 
parlor,  to  the  club  and  to  the  business 
and  civic  contacts  of  Jews. 

One  phase  of  this  personal  value  of 
Jewish  education  is  in  counteracting 
the  demoralizing  effects  of  anti-Semi¬ 
tism  on  personality.  The  better  in¬ 
formed  the  Jew,  the  more  prepared 
Jewishly,  the  less  hurtful  would  seem 
to  be  the  shafts  of  anti-Semitism;  the 
less  likely  is  he  to  react  to  them  with 
bitterness,  supersensitivity  or  aggres¬ 
siveness.  Jewish  education  is,  there¬ 
fore,  of  great  psychic  usefulness  to  the 
individual  in  helping  him  to  maintain 
his  sense  of  worthiness,  and  to  give 
natural  relaxed  expression  to  his  bet¬ 
ter  self  in  the  presence  of  both  friends 
and  foes. 
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Then*  is  another  set  of  personal  val¬ 
ues,  perhaps  of  a  deeper  sort,  that 
abide  in  Jewish  education.  These  re¬ 
fer  to  the  enrichment  of  personality 
and  to  the  refinement  of  character.  The 
growing  child  is  the  bigger  person  for 
sharing  in  the  experiences  of  his  peo¬ 
ple;  the  span  of  his  consciousness  is 
expanded  by  making  him  aware  that 
he  is  the  offspring  of  a  grand  old  his¬ 
toric  family  whose  origins  are  in  dim 
antiquity,  but  which  is  alive  today  and 
still  aspiring  toward  a  better  future. 
His  emotions  are  deepened  by  having 
him  feel,  as  their  kinsman,  the  flaming 
courage  of  prophets,  the  fine  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  psalmists,  the  mellow  wisdom 
of  sages,  the  hope-laden  suffering  of 
martys.  His  interests  and  loyalties 
are  broadened  by  having  him  assume 
his  share  of  responsibility  for  the  fate 
and  welfare  of  Jews  throughout  the 
world.  He  is  the  braver  character  for 
recognizing  the  moral  challenge  im¬ 
plied  in  his  being  a  member  of  a  min¬ 
ority  group  which  has  carried  on  an 
unending  struggle  for  its  right  to  live 
against  all  the  tyrannies  of  the  world ; 
and  which  despite  the  bitterness  of  its 
struggle  has  never  lost  faith  in  its 
vision  of  human  brotherhood  and  uni¬ 
versal  peace.  Out  of  the  past  of  his 
people  and  from  its  present,  he  can 
come  to  realize  how  inexorably  his  per¬ 
sonal  destiny  and  the  destiny  of  his 
people  are  tied  to  the  destiny  of  free¬ 
dom  and  justice  in  the  world.  His 
can  be  a  saner  and  more  serene  per¬ 
sonality  if  he  is  taught  to  view  the 
tragedies  and  joys  in  his  personal  life, 
and  the  ups  and  downs  in  the  life  of 
humanity,  in  the  light  of  Jewish  relig¬ 
ious  ethical  tradition,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Eternal. 

Besides  these  personal  values,  Jew¬ 
ish  education  has  much  value  for  com¬ 
munity  life.  It  is  evident  that  upon 


Jewish  education  depends  in  large 
measure  the  future  of  Jewish  philan¬ 
thropies,  synagogues  and  centers,  fra¬ 
ternal  organizations,  endeavors  for  the 
rebuilding  of  Palestine  and  for  obtain¬ 
ing  rights  for  Jews  throughout  the 
world  —  indeed,  all  that  Jews  hold 
dear  as  a  community.  From  this 
standpoint,  it  is  argued  that  the  need 
for  Jewish  education  is  greater  today 
than  ever;  for  the  destruction  of  the 
older  European  centers  shifts  the  main 
burden  of  responsibility  to  American 
Jewry.  In  our  own  United  States, 
Jews  may  have  to  meet  serious  per¬ 
sonal  and  social  problems  in  the  post 
war  period.  Whatever  the  future  may 
hold,  it  is  clear  that  Jewish  children 
will  be  called  upon  to  continue  both 
in  building  a  worthy  Jewish  life  in 
America  and  in  helping  to  rebuild 
Palestine  and  other  Jewish  communi¬ 
ties  in  the  world.  It  seems  unfair  and 
irresponsible  to  place  this  inevitable 
burden  for  Jewish  living  on  children 
without  educating  them  to  meet  their 
obligations. 

A  social  value  of  a  different  sort 
arises  from  the  general  American  atti¬ 
tude  toward  religious  and  ethnic  edu¬ 
cation.  Despite  the  weakening  of  re¬ 
ligious  ties  in  modern  times,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  America  is  still  over¬ 
whelmingly  devoted  to  religious  affiil- 
iation  and  living.  To  the  average 
American,  the  Jew  who  has  no  Jewish 
interests  or  knowledge  is  an  enigma. 
Many  a  Jewish  child  who  does  not  at¬ 
tend  any  Jewish  school,  and  who  can¬ 
not  attend  the  Christian  church  school 
of  his  playmates,  finds  himself  socially 
lonesome;  he  does  not  belong  in  the 
normal  picture.  According  to  a  wise 
maxim,  such  a  child  is  the  blank  page 
between  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  Testament ;  and  it  is  not  good  to 
be  a  blank  page.  In  this  not  only  the 
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adjustment  of  the  individual  is  at  education  can  be  said  to  teach  four 

stake,  but  also  the  reputation  of  the  kinds  of  knowledge ;  facts,  skills,  wish- 

community.  The  Jewish  community  es  and  relationships.  In  all  education- 

as  a  whole  is  measured  by  the  earnest-  al  systems,  children  are  taught  those 

ness  with  which  it  provides  Jewish  facts  of  the  physical  and  social  en- 

education  for  its  children.  For  in  a  vironment  whidi  they  must  know  to 

real  sense,  the  Jews  can  contribute  to  live  intelligently,  and  those  skills 

the  religious  and  ethnic  life  of  Amei>  which  they  need  for  productive  occu- 

ica  either  a  lot  of  zeros,  or  a  host  of  pation  and  for  their  inner  leisure  life. 

valuable  pluses  in  ideas,  viewpoints  But  facts  and  skills  can  be  destructive 

and  emphases.  Some  put  this  social  unless  the  wish  life  of  children  is  prop- 

value  as  the  need  for  Jews  to  play  erly  directed.  The  Nazi  leaders  of 

their  ethnic-religious  role  tunefully  Germany,  for  example,  may  be  able 

and  truthfully  in  the  grand  orchestra-  scientists  and  accomplished  painters 

tion  of  American  life.  and  musicians,  but  their  education  is 

Finally,  we  mention  those  social  bad  if  their  wishes  are  directed  to  sel- 

values  which  American  leaders  see  in  fish  overlordship  through  wilful  deceit 

Jewish  education  as  they  do  in  all  re-  and  planned  murder.  Facts  and  skills 

ligious  education  for  the  buttressing  of  must  be  directed  and  interpreted  to- 

American  democracy,  both  in  the  war  ward  wished-for  ideals.  I.AStly,  all 

and  in  the  peace  to  come.  Modern  education  concerns  itself  with  helping 

democracy  needs  that  sustained  and  the  child  to  grow  in  his  human  rela- 

sustaining  wisdom  which  expressed  it-  tionships;  for  the  life  of  the  human 

self  in  religion.  Biblical  Judaism  has  being  is  like  the  series  of  circles  made 

been  one  of  the  main  roots  of  American  by  a  stone  when  dropped  into  water ; 

democracy  from  the  days  of  the  pil-  as  the  child  grows  he  forms  ever  wider 

grims  to  this  day  of  Global  War.  As  and  wider  circles  of  fellowship,  with 

Vice-President  Wallace  put  it :  Amer-  himself  as  a  center  and  the  infinite  as 

ica  derived  from  London  its  parlia-  the  ultimate  circumstance. 

mentary  self-government,  from  Rome  These  things  also  Jewish  schools 

its  legal  institutions  and  organizations,  teach,  but  through  J ewish  mediums  of 

and  from  Jerusalem  its  faith  in  the  expression.  Jewish  schools  teach  their 

endowed,  inalienable  rights  of  every  pupils  those  facts  in  their  environment 

person  in  the  human  brotherhood.  Jews  which  they  must  know  to  live  intelli- 

are  asked  to  contribute  to  their  Ameri-  gently  as  Jews;  facts  of  history  and 

can  citizenship  by  teiiching  their  chil-  background,  facts  of  language  (He- 

dren  the  classic  ethical  tradition  and  brew  or  Yiddish),  facts  of  story  and 

the  human  vision  of  Judaism  from  folk  tale,  facts  of  literature,  facts  re- 

which  the  American  way  of  life  de-  garding  customs,  rites  and  prayers, 

rives  so  much  of  its  faith,  its  humanity  facts  concerning  J  ewish  life  in  Ameri- 

and  its  strength.  ca,  Palestine  and  elsewhere,  facts  re- 

y  ^  ,  garding  attitudes  of  non- Jews  both 

Jew,*hEducat^aPlMae  of  Oemral 

schools  also  teach  children  the  skills 
There  is  another  way  of  understand-  needed  to  participate  in  the  customs  of 
ing  what  J  ewish  education  is,  and  that  home  life,  particularly  those  dealing 
is,  in  terms  of  general  education.  All  with  festivals,  the  Sabbath  and  vital 
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events,  as  well  as  those  skills  which 
tre  needed  to  be  at  ease  in  the  sjTia- 
gogues.  Good  Jewish  schools 
nize  that  the  teaching  of  these  facts 
and  performances  must  be  directed 
into  wishes;  and  Jewish  teachers  seek 
to  imbue  their  pupils  with  those  ideals 
which  stem  from  the  Bible,  from  rab¬ 
binic  wisdom,  from  the  historic  strug¬ 
gle  of  the  Jews,  and  from  their  present 
hopes  to  achieve  for  their  people  a 
place  of  well  being  and  honor  among 
the  peoples  of  the  earth.  Likewise, 
Jewish  teachers  cherish  in  their  pupils 
their  growing  selfhood  which  is  served 
and  enhanced  by  having  them  accept 
gladly  and  undcrstandingly  their  Jew¬ 
ishness  as  membership  in  that  widen¬ 
ing  fellowship  which,  starting  from 
Jewish  parents  and  family,  extends 
through  congregation  or  culture  group 
to  local  community,  on  to  that  world 
people  which  has  given,  suffered  and 
struggled  so  much,  and  finally  to  the 
human  brotherhood  under  God  which 
has  been  that  people’s  vision. 

Types  of  Jewish  Education 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  of  defin¬ 
ing  Jewish  education  and  some  of  the 
values  which  are  found  in  it.  As 
ideals  they  are  common  to  all  kinds  of 
Jewish  education,  and  all  Jewish  edu¬ 
cators  would  recognize  them  as  general 
aims.  But  they  take  on  different  ex¬ 
pressions  in  subjects  studied,  methods 
used  and  spirit  of  teaching,  depending 
upon  the  vievirpoint  of  the  educator  — 
orthodox,  conservative  or  reformed ; 
Zionist  or  non-Zionist ;  Hebraist  or 
Yiddishist.  What  do  these  concrete 
forms  of  Jewish  education  teach?  The 
following  is  a  very  brief  statement  of 
the  various  types  of  Jewish  schooling.' 


The  most  intensive  form  of  Jewish 
school  is  known  as  the  Yeshivah,  or  the 
complete-school.  It  corresponds  to 
the  parochial  school  of  the  Catholics  in 
that  it  teaches  both  religious  and  se¬ 
cular  subjects.  Its  basis  is  the  desire 
of  orthodox  Jewish  parents  to  teach 
their  children  not  only  Bible  but  also 
Talmud,  and  to  have  them  learn  and 
grow  in  an  orthodox  Jewish  at¬ 
mosphere.  In  the  older  schools  of  this 
type,  the  Jewish  subjects  are  taught 
mornings  and  the  general  subjects  af¬ 
ternoons,  the  emphasis  being  on  tal- 
mudic  subjects.  Recently,  however,  a 
new  progressive  type  of  Jewish  com¬ 
plete-school  has  been  developing  which 
integrades  the  Jewish  and  the  general 
studies  into  one  program  and  embodies 
in  its  organization  and  teaching  mod¬ 
em  ideas  and  methods  in  education. 
The  Yeshivah  has  grown  considerably 
in  recent  years;  but  the  number  of 
children  involved  is  still  comparatively 
small.  Even  now  it  teaches  but  one 
per  cent  (about  7,000)  of  the  Jewish 
children  of  elementary  school  age  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  costly  school 
($150  to  $250  per  capita,  per  annum). 
It  will,  therefore,  probably  be  limited 
to  educating  the  minority  of  “Jewishly 
learned”  professional  and  lay  members 
of  the  community.  But  the  increase 
in  growth  of  Jewish  complete-schools, 
despite  high  costs,  is  indicative  of  the 
deep  desire  of  many  Jews  for  integrat¬ 
ing  the  education  of  their^  children. 
Most  of  these  schools  are  at  present 
orthodox  and  are  located  in  New 
York;  but  their  example  is  being  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  non-orthodox  Hebraist 
and  Yiddish  groups,  and  complete- 
schools  are  being  established  outside  of 
New  York  as  well. 


1  It  ia  estimated  that  amotiv  the  four  and  a  half  million  Jews  In  the  U.8.A..  there  are 
probably  700,000  children  of  elemenUry  school  aae,  7-14.  Of  these  probably.  70%  to  S0%  receive 
some  Jewish  education  at  some  time  during  childhood;  but  since  most  of  them  attend  Jewish 
school  less  than  three  years,  the  number  of  pupils  in  Jewish  schools  at  any  one  Ume  la  only 
about  SO  to  30%  of  the  total  number  of  Jewish  children. 
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The  most  common  type  of  Jewish 
school  is  the  Talmud  Torah  or  week¬ 
day  Hebrew  school,  whether  supported 
by  the  community  or  by  a. congrega¬ 
tion.  In  New  York  City,  half  of  the 
pupils  in  Jewish  schools  are  taught  in 
Talmud  Torahs.  Pupils  attend  after 
public  school  hours,  and  on  Sundays 
from  five  to  ten  class  room  hours  per 
week.  The  curriculum  consists  of 
Jewish  studies  only.  Emphasis  is 
upon  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language 
for  prayer  and  religious  practice,  for 
reading  the  Bible  and  other  Hebrew 
literature,  and  for  use  as  a  modern  liv¬ 
ing  language.  Most  of  the  classroom 
time  is  devoted  to  this  study.  Instruc¬ 
tion  is  also  given  in  Jewish  history, 
Jewish  customs  and  practices,  current 
life  and  problems.  In  many  schools, 
the  arts  and  extra-curricular  pupil 
activities  play  an  important  role.  In 
general,  the  Talmud  Torahs  vary 
greatly  in  spirit  and  quality  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  from  formal  mechanical  book 
learning  to  types  of  teaching  which  are 
as  progressive  and  modern  as  are  possi¬ 
ble  within  the  limits  of  a  “supplemen¬ 
tary'’’  school  of  this  type.  Talmud 
Torahs  are  supported  both  by  orthodox 
and  by  conservative  Jews;  the  parents 
pay  tuition  fees  which  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  financial  grants  from  the 
particular  synagogue  or  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  community  organization. 

A  special  type  of  Jewish  weekday 
school  is  the  Yiddish  school.  These 
schools  are  not  connected  with  syna¬ 
gogues,  but  rather  with  organizations 
of  Jewish  working  men.  Some  of 
them  teach  both  Hebrew  and  Yiddish, 
but  most  of  them  teach  Yiddish  only. 
Pupils  attend  several  weekday  after¬ 
noons,  or  Saturday  and  Sundays.  The 
emphasis  is  upon  Judaism  as  national 
or  folk  culture,  rather  than  as  relig¬ 
ious.  There  is,  therefore,  more  stress 


upon  modem  linguistic  and  social  val- 
ues  in  Judaism  than  upon  classic  lit¬ 
erature  and  customs.  These  schools 
too  vary  in  spirit  and  method,  but  of 
late  there  has  been  a  decided  turn  in 
all  J ewiah  labor  schools  “to  the  right 
that  is,  to  a  greater  appreciation  of 
Jewish  religious  and  classic  values. 

The  Sunday  School  is,  of  course,  t 
very  usual  school  type  among  Ameri¬ 
can  Jews,  particularly  outside  of  New 
York  City.  In  New  York  only  20% 
of  J ewish  pupils  are  taught  in  Sunday 
schools,  but  in  other  communities  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  Jewish 
pupils  are  found  in  schools  of  this 
type.  The  Sunday  school  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  connected  with  some  synagogue 
of  reform  or  conservative  J ews ;  but  of 
late  orthodox  congregations  have  also 
been  establishing  such  schools  for  chil¬ 
dren  who  do  not  attend  Talmud  Torahs 
or  Yeshivoth.  Instruction  is  given  on 
Sunday  mornings  from  two  to  three 
hours,  and  the  emphasis  in  the  curri¬ 
culum  is  upon  Bible  stories,  Jewish 
history,  customs  and  festivals,  modern 
Jewish  problems.  Elementary  Hebrew 
is  taught  in  many  of  these  schools,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  classes  prior  to  con¬ 
firmation.  Some  progressive  Sunday 
schools  add  one  weekday  session  for 
children  interested  in  project  work. 
Among  Jewish  educators  the  Sunday 
School,  as  an  institution,  is  generally 
regarded  as  inadequate  for  the  needs  of 
proper  Jewish  education. 

The  Jewish  Center  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  another  type  of  Jewish  educa¬ 
tion,  not  because  it  differs  from  the 
above  tvpes  but  because  it  makes  possi¬ 
ble  a  great  deal  of  informal  education, 
both  cultural  and  recreational,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  particular  type  of  formal 
schooling  which  it  includes  in  its  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Center  may  be  connected 
with  a  congregation  or  it  may  be  inde- 
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pendent  and  supported  from  general 
community  funds.  The  best  of  these 
centers  aim  on  the  one  hand  to  infuse 
their  social  and  recreational  activities 
with  some  of  the  formal  values  of  J ew- 
ish  education,  and  on  the  other,  to  in¬ 
vest  the  Jewish  school  with  the  in¬ 
formal  aesthetic  and  social  character  of 
recreational  activity. 

There  are  other  forms  of  Jewish 
education  which  for  our  purpose  need 
to  be  merely  mentioned.  Considerable 
instruction  is  given  in  private  schools 
which  are  unsupervised  one  room 
schools,  chedarim,  offering  Hebrew  in¬ 
struction  to  boys  for  some  period  prior 
to  Bar  Mitzvah  or  confirmation.  In¬ 
struction  is  also  given  to  many  children 
in  their  homes  by  private  tutors.  Last¬ 
ly,  there  is  the  "‘released  time’*  hour 
which  the  public  schools  in  many  cities 
set  aside  for  those  who  wish  to  use  it 
for  religious  instruction  outside  the 
public  school.  “Released  time”  is  not 
used  much  by  Jews,  being  considered 
unsatisfactory  for  the  needs  of  Jewish 
education.  In  recent  years,  however, 
the  use  of  “released  time”  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  somewhat  among  the  Jews  of 
New'  York  and  other  communities. 

Common  Elements  and  the 

Community  in  Jewish  Education 

These  different  types  of  education, 
particularly  those  reflecting  diverging 
cultural  ideas  and  religious  emphases 
in  Judaism  are  inevitable  in  American 
Jewish  education  today.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  American  Jews 
have  brought  with  them  differences  in 
ideological  background  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  lands  of  their  emigration,  and  in 
addition  they  reflect  also  the  whole 
gamut  of  diverging  opinion  and  out¬ 
look  in  the  American  scene  —  philoso¬ 
phic,  religious,  social,  economic.  The 


different  educational  types  carry  with 
them  the  zeal  and  conviction  without 
which  Jewish  education  would  be 
vague  and  vapid. 

But  at  the  same  time,  it  is  evident 
that  there  are  many  common  elements 
in  the  teaching  of  all  Jewish  schools. 
Using  the  words  of  a  modem  Jewish 
philosopher,  they  all  teach  “Hear  Oh 
Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  One,”  even 
though  some  emphasize  the  first  part, 
the  social  and  national  —  Hear  Oh 
Israel  —  and  others  stress  the  latter 
part,  the  religious  and  ethical  —  God 
is  One.  All  inevitably  draw  on  the 
same  sources  in  Judaism,  biblical, 
mediaeval  and  modem,  albeit  the  se¬ 
lection  is  different  and  their  interpre¬ 
tations  vary  greatly.  They  relate 
themselves  to  the  same  Jewish  people, 
they  teach  its  past  history  and  desire 
its  survival  in  the  future;  although 
their  views  of  it  differ  as  to  whether 
it  is  a  religious  community,  a  secular 
cultural  nationality,  a  religious  nation¬ 
ality,  or  a  historic  people  with  a  na¬ 
tional  homeland.  There  is  widespread 
teaching  of  the  importance  of  rebuild¬ 
ing  the  Jewish  community  in  Pales¬ 
tine  ;  but  heated  differences  of  opinion 
exist  whether  that  community  should 
be  a  soverign  Hebraic  state  or  common¬ 
wealth,  “a  gathering  of  exiles”  await¬ 
ing  the  coming  of  the  ^Nfessiah,  or 
merely  a  home  of  refuge  for  homeless 
Jews.  There  is  very  wide  divergence 
in  the  matter  of  teaching  Hebrew,  al¬ 
though  all  groups  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Hebrew  language  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  Jewish  tradition,  and  in¬ 
clude  it  in  their  teaching  whether  it  be 
merely  in  a  most  minimal  use  of  He¬ 
brew  terms  “functioning”  in  English 
or  Yiddish,  or  in  the  reading  of  He¬ 
brew  for  prayer  uses,  or  teaching  it  as 
the  classic  language  of  literature  and 
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lore,  or  imparting  it  in  addition  as  the 
modern  living  language  of  the  Hebrew 
renascence.  All  Jewish  schools  want 
their  pupils  to  live  as  Jews,  although 
there  is  quite  a  range  of  differences  re¬ 
garding  the  processes  and  forms  that 
are  envisaged  in  Jewish  living.  Thus, 
they  all  teach  Jewish  festivals  and  the 
Sabbath,  but  vary  greatly  as  to  d^ree 
and  forms  of  observance.  They  all 
agree  that  Jewish  children  should  be 
prepared  for  their  responsibilities  as 
members  of  the  American  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  in  which  they  live,  although 
conceptions  vary  considerably  as  to 
what  that  community  should  be  and  do. 

These  then  are  the  common  elements 
in  American  Jewish  teaching: 

1.  The  classic  continuing  Jewish 
tradition  —  literary,  institutional  and 
ethical  —  and  the  Hebraic  element  in 
it; 

2.  Identification  with  the  Jewish 
people,  knowledge  of  its  past  and  the 
desire  for  its  survival ; 

3.  Rebuilding  the  Jewish  commun¬ 
ity  in  Palestine,  and  concern  with  J ew- 
ish  life  in  other  lands. 

4.  Concrete  forms  of  personal  Jew¬ 
ish  living;  and 

5.  Responsible  membership  in  the 
American  Jewish  community. 

Is  there  in  these  a  sufficient  common 
substratum  of  ideas,  facts,  actions, 
wishes,  relationships  for  the  Jewish 
schools  to  cooperate  in  an  overall  com¬ 
munity  program  on  behalf  of  all  Jew¬ 
ish  children  without  giving  up  any  of 
their  own  important  and  previous  dif¬ 
ferences?  During  the  past  three  de¬ 
cades,  Jewish  communities  throughout 
the  country  have  established  cen¬ 
tral  educational  agencies  —  bureaus, 
boards,  associations  or  committees  — 


to  deal  with  common  educational  prob-  j 
lems:  public  opinion,  financial  sup¬ 
port,  raising  of  educational  standard 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  have 
these  central  educational  agencies  of 
the  community  work  with  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  Jewish  education.  This 
tendency  is  particularly  pronounced 
in  New  York,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles 
and  Chicago.  The  Jewish  Education 
committee  of  Nevr  York,  for  example, 
has  developed  an  elaborate  community 
program  providing  not  only  financial 
help,  but  also  pedagogic  supervision, 
educational  experimentation,  extension 
activities  and  publication  of  education¬ 
al  materials  for  all  types  of  Jewish 
schooling  in  that  city.  All  types  of 
Jewish  schooling  share  in  these  ser¬ 
vices,  albeit  in  degrees  commensurate 
with  their  needs.  As  a  central  com¬ 
munity  agency,  the  Jewish  Education 
Committee  of  New  York  aims  to  create 
a  democratic  framework  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Judaism  to  American  Jewish 
children  by  helping  all  groups  teach 
the  above  common  elements  of  Juda¬ 
ism  without  imposing  a  particular' 
viewpoint  on  any  of  them.  It  works 
on  the  fundamental  conviction  that  an 
American  Judaism  will  be  created  in 
time  which  will  faithfully  carry  on  the 
classic  Jewish  tradition,  but  will  be  as 
suited  to  American  conditions  of  the 
coming  day  as  was  Judaism  in  Baby¬ 
lon,  Spain,  Germany,  Russia  to  those 
lands  and  those  times.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility,  that  emerging  American  Juda¬ 
ism  will  not  be  a  total  amalgam  of  past 
differences,  but  will  rather  continue  to 
reflect  natural,  ever-changing  diversi¬ 
ties  in  a  democratic  Jewish  community 
which  has  a  common  past  and  a  com¬ 
mon  destiny. 


The  Jewish  Religious  School 

By  JACOB  S.  GOLUB 

Librarian  Consultant, 

Jewish  Education  Committee 
New  York, 


I  SHALL  attempt  in  this  paper  to 
describe  the  functioning  of  a  Jew¬ 
ish  school.  The  picture  is  more  of 
a  composite  school  than  of  any  single 
institution.  Naturally,  schools  fall 
short  in  one  respect  or  in  another,  and 
the  picture  here  presented  is  somewhat 
idealized.  But  for  the  general  reader 
who  would  like  to  understand  what  is 
included  in  the  program  of  Jewish  edu¬ 
cation  this  description  may  be  helpful. 

For  convenience  the  aims  of  Jewish- 
education  may  be  grouped  into  three 
divisions.  They  are  the  duties  of  edu¬ 
cation  towards  the  child,  the  duties  to- 
w’ards  the  Jewish  people,  and  the 
duties  to  America. 

Jewish  education  has  an  obligation 
to  the  child  to  develop  him  as  an  ethi¬ 
cal  personality  which  views  life  from 
a  high  plane  and  works  for  the  world’s 
improvement.  In  order  to  achieve  this 
ethical  life,  Jewish  education  must 
transmit  to,  and  reinterpret  for,  the 
child  the  rich  Jewish  ethical  tradition 
as  found  in  the  Bible  and  almost 
equally  in  the  rabbinic  writing  since 
the  completion  of  the  Bible. 

The  Jewish  heritage  is  not  merely  a 
compendium  of  ethical  teachings  but  is 
basically  a  faith  in  God.  In  modem 
times  many  problems  have  been  raised 
about  the  nature  of  the  God-head,  and 
many  doubts  have  been  injected  into 
the  traditionally  accepted  notions. 
Many  persons  find  themselves  in  the 
difficulty  of  not  knowing  what  kind  of 
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God  to  believe  in,  but  in  one  respect, 
at  least,  all  religionists  are  agreed, 
namely,  that  we  must  have  faith  in  a 
God  making  for  cooperation  and  right¬ 
eousness.  Our  children  must  learn 
that  God’s  will  in  this  world  must 
make  for  goodness,  beauty  and  friendli¬ 
ness,  for  all  the  positive  virtues. 

In  order  to  experience  the  presence 
of  God,  the  child  must  be  initiated  into 
a  group  of  rituals,  folk  customs,  and 
ceremonials.  These  customs  lend 
beauty  and  poetiy'  to  his  life  and  en¬ 
able  him  to  live  this  poetry  in  action. 

Aside  from  religious  and  ethical  de¬ 
velopment,  indeed  basic  to  any  develop¬ 
ment  at  all  is  the  need  on  the  part  of 
the  child  for  security  and  status.  Here 
we  enter  the  realm  of  group  aims.  The 
group  is  concerned  for  its  own  sur¬ 
vival,  but  in  order  to  achieve  it,  it  must 
elicit  a  happy  self-relation  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  to  the  community.  The 
Jewish  child  experiences  some  difficul¬ 
ties  in  this  r^ard.  His  group,  ex¬ 
posed  as  it  is  to  prejudice  and  attack, 
seems  superficially  to  oflFer  neither  se¬ 
curity  nor  status.  The  Jewish  school 
must  therefore  doubly  reinforce  the 
child’s  Jewish  loyalty  and  help  him  to 
appreciate  his  group  personality. 
Through  a  study  of  the  history  of  his 
people,  as  well  as  through  a  study  of 
its  literature,  the  child  learns  to  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  his  group. 

The  community  is  confronted  with 
certain  problems,  the  solution  of  which 
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depends  upon  the  cooperation  of  all  its 
members.  Thus  Jews  the  world  over 
are  engaged  in  rebuilding  Palestine 
and  in  giving  what  relief  and  succor 
they  can  to  the  Jews  of  the  war-torn 
areas  of  Europe.  In  America  we  have 
a  host  of  problems  requiring  communal 
action,  problems  dealing  with  educa¬ 
tion,  culture,  dependency,  old  age,  sick¬ 
ness,  etc.  The  child’s  participation  in 
all  of  these  is  essential  to  t^e  normal 
functioning  of  the  Jewish  group  life. 

The  Jewish  people,  like  other  ethnic 
groups,  has  its  traditional  language, 
Hebrew.  We  shall  discuss  presently 
the  importance  and  place  of  Hebrew  in 
Jewish  life. 

Finally,  the  group  has  its  current 
life,  its  day  by  day  history,  which  the 
Jewish  child  must  be  familiar  with  in 
order  to  share  fully  the  life  of  his  peo¬ 
ple. 

So  far  as  America  is  concerned,  the 
Jewish  child  must  take  his  place  along¬ 
side  of  other  Americans  in ,  the  ever- 
continuing  struggle  to  preserve  the 
democratic  way  of  life.  Essentially, 
Jewish  culture  is  not  only  harmonious 
with,  but  in  large  measure  the  source 
of,  American  culture,  for  how  exten¬ 
sively  the  American  founding  fathers 
drew  on  the  Old  Testament  is  well 
known.  There  is  an  age-long  tradi¬ 
tion  in  Judaism  which  stresses  the 
principles  of  democracy.  Even  in  the 
days  when  aristocracy  flourished 
among  the  Jews,  they  prized  only  the 
aristocracy  of  learning,  to  which  poor 
and  rich  were  equally  eligible.  Jew¬ 
ish  study  thus  reinforces  the  American 
democratic  teachings. 

These,  then,  are  the  aims  of  the 
Jewish  school.  Let  us  now  see  how 
they  work  out  in  practice.  Let  us 
make  a  tour  through  some  of  the  class 
rooms  to  see  what  is  being  taught  in 


them  and  what  the  emphases  are 
some  of  the  teachings. 

We  enter  a  class  of  little  ones  who^^ 
are  studying  the  Bible  story.  They 
may  be  reading  the  story  of  Abraham 
pleading  with  God  for  the  people  of 
Sodom.  The  young  child’s  sense  of 
justice  is  very  keen,  not  having  been’'  / 
blunted  yet  by  compromise  with  real¬ 
ity,  and  therefore  the  children  are  sin¬ 
cerely  troubled.  Shall  the  Judge  of 
the  whole  world  not  exercise  justice! 
What  if  there  are  fifty  righteous  men 
in  Sodom!  What  if  there  are  but 
forty  or  thirty  or  twenty  or, even  ten! 
God  assures  Abraham  that  His  mercy 
will  be  exercised  to  the  straining  point, 
but  that  ultimately  justice  must  be 
done  —  it  must  pursue  its  course  be¬ 
cause  the  world  is  so  constituted,  and 
because  without  it  the  world  could  not 
endure.  The  children  thus  early  learn 
the  lesson  of  God’s  justice  as  well  as  of 
God’s  love. 

Another  class  might  be  studying  the 
words  of  the  prophets.  They  may  be 
reading  the  austere  voice  of  Amos  de¬ 
manding  that  justice  roll  down  as  wa¬ 
ter  and  righteousness  as  a  mighty 
stream ;  or  the  loving  words  of  Hosea : 
“I  will  betroth  thee  unto  Me  forever; 
,yea,  I  will  betroth  thee  unto  Me  in 
loving  kindness  and  in  com]>assion, 
and  I  will  betroth  thee  unto  Me  in 
faithfulness,  and  thou  shalt  know  the 
Lord;”  or  the  meditations  of  Micah: 
“It  hath  been  told  thee,  O  man,  what  is 
good,  and  what  the  Lord  doth  require 
of  thee,  only  to  do  justly  and  to  love 
mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God.”  The  child  thus  learns  some  of 
the  components  of  an  ethical  personal- 
it,v  —  justice  and  love  and  humility, 
the  essence  of  the  great  ethical  tradi¬ 
tion. 

In  the  same  spirit,  other  children 
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may  be  studying  the  rabbinic  teach¬ 
ings.  What  dt)es  the  world  rest  on  ? 
One  rabbi  declares  it  rests  on  study, 
work,  and  deeds  of  loving  kindness. 
Another  states  that  it  rests  on  justice, 
truth,  and  peace.  A  rabbinic  scholar 
characterizes  the  Jewish  people  as 
merciful  ones,  sons  of  merciful  ones 
modest  to  the  point  of  shyness,  and 
performing  deeds  of  loving  kindness 
and  helpfulness.  Another  rabbi  de¬ 
clares:  “Just  as  God  is  merciful,  so 
do  you  be  merciful ;  just  as  God  is  lov¬ 
ing,  so  do  you  be  loving.”  These  too 
are  part  of  the  tradition  contained  in 
the  Talmud  and  the  Midrash,  the  rich 
sources  of  our  life  and  thought. 

And  what  is  the  motivation  for  this 
ethical  study  ?  It  must  be  the  belief 
in  God.  As  already  mentioned,  we 
may  not  be  able  to  describe  God,  nor 
may  we  be  in  a  position  to  account  for 
much  that  goes  on  in  the  world,  but 
we  feel  certain  that  if  there  is  any  val¬ 
ue  to  life  it  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
power  making  for  righteousness.  We 
must  cultivate  in  our  children  a  life- 
giving  faith  based  upon  observable 
phenomena  of  human  cooperation  and 
cosmic  orderliness. 

Another  group  may  be  working  on 
rituals.  It  may  be  studying  the 
liturgy’,  singing  a  hymn  of  praise  to 
the  God  of  creation  Who  daily  renews 
creation’s  wonders  or  in  praise  of  God 
the  just  Judge  of  men.  The  sorrows 
of  the  Jewish  people  may  echo  from 
the  prayers  and  pleas  arise  for  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  Divine  Presence  to 
Zion,  whence  may  once  more  come 
forth  the  Law  and  the  word  of  the 
Ix)rd  from  Jerusalem.  Or  the  prayers 
may  be  for  peace  or  for  proclaiming 
God’s  unity,  or  it  may  be  a  prayer  for 
the  establishment  of  the  universal  king¬ 
dom  of  God.  Or  the  class  may  be 


studying  about  the  festivals.  It  may, 
for  example,  be  learning  about  the 
Passover  stdtr  ceremony.  There  are 
many  earthly  symbols  in  the  ceremony 
—  wine,  unleavened  bread,  a  roasted 
bone,  an  egg,  parsley,  salt  water,  bitter 
herbs,  a  mixture  resembling  mortar, 
but  all  of  them  together  spell  out  the 
first  great  human  festival  of  freedom. 

Most  of  our  rituals  are  charged  with 
a  social  message.  The  Sabbath,  yes, 
even  the  ‘^lue  laws,”  are  designed  to 
show  that  the  human  being  is  more 
than  a  physical  machine  and  needs  rest 
and  spiritual  recreation  in  order  to 
live  on  the  plane  of  the  soul  with 
which  he  is  endowed.  Or  the  festival 
of  Shabuot,  the  day  of  the  giving  of 
the  Law,  celebrates  the  place  of  law  in 
life  and  its  indispensability  to  a  true 
life  of  freedom,  for  there  is  no  freedom 
without  law.  The  High  Holy  Days 
emphasize  the  role  of  sincere  repen¬ 
tance  in  life,  and  so  forth. 

Other  children  may  be  engaged  in 
social  studies.  In  order  that  the  Jew¬ 
ish  school  may  afford  them  the  security 
and  the  status  which  they  so  urgently 
need,  they  study  the  history'  of  the 
J owish  people.  J ewish  history  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  because  the  Jew 
has  lived  through  the  entire  gamut  of 
historic  peoples.  He  has  shared  the 
civilizations  of  Babylonia,  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  the  Oriental  peoples.  His 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  peoples  of 
antiquity  which  passed  through  the 
Middle  Ages  without  becoming  serfs 
and  entered  proudly  upon  modem 
times.  If  there  was  one  thing  the 
Jewish  people  was  guilty  of  it  was  of 
not  compromising  their  religion  and  of 
not  conforming  to  the  general  world 
pattern  at  a  time  of  religious  uniform¬ 
ity  and  extreme  intolerance.  Our  peo¬ 
ple  dared  to  be  different  and  paid  the 
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penalty.  Then  through  the  Middle 
Ages  they  were  intermediaries  in 
bringing  to  Europe  the  civilization  of 
the  East,  and  to  this  day  they  continue 
in  the  forefront  of  European  culture. 
During  all  times  we  had  saintly  men, 
teachers  of  religion,  who  continued  to 
guide  us  in  paths  of  brotherhood.  As 
our  children  learn  all  of  this,  we  hope 
they  feel  reassured  about  their  people 
and  cheerfully  share  with  it  its  bur¬ 
dens  and  responsibilities. 

For  many  are  the  obligations  and 
responsibilities  which  the  Jewish  child 
is  called  ujwn  to  share  with  his  people. 
He  will  be  called  upon  to  help  in  the 
rebuilding  of  Palestine,  and  in  order 
to  do  that  he  must  know  why  we  need 
Palestine  and  what  we  have  done  to 
earn  it.  At  the  same  time,  our  pupils 
Icam  what  has  already  been  achieved 
in  Palestine,  of  a  wasteland  converted 
into  a  garden,  of  cities  built  on  sand 
dunes,  of  swamps  drained  and  con¬ 
verted  from  sources  of  malaria  and 
death  to  opportunities  for  hope  and 
life.  They  will  learn  how  uncultiva- 
ble  land  has  been  reclaimed  by  the 
plow,  how  industries  have  been  built 
up  where  only  recently  Arab  peons 
worked  with  plows  dating  back  to  the 
days  of  Abraham.  Palestine  is  both  a 
common  task  and  a  common  source  of 
pride,  and  through  a  study  of  Pales¬ 
tine  too  our  children  derive  some  of 
the  security  and  status  which  we  are 
so  anxious  to  give  them.  For  it  is 
gratifying  to  feel  that  we,  the  oldest 
of  city  j)eople8,  the  merchants  and 
handworkers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  have 
proved  ourselves  to  be  hardy  pioneers 
and  superb  colonizers,  bent  not  on  em¬ 
pire  but  on  a  mission  of  peace.  Any 
people  would  want  its  young  to  know 
such  a  saga. 


Palestine  of  course  does  not  exhaust 
our  common  projects.  We  have  the 
problem  of  maintaining  our  syna¬ 
gogues  and  of  understanding  their 
workings,  both  religiously  and  socially. 
We  have  our  well-organized  federa¬ 
tions  of  charity  which  need  to  be  in¬ 
telligently  appreciated  and  well  sup¬ 
ported.  Then  there  are  national  pro¬ 
tective  organizations  which  unfortu¬ 
nately  have  to  guard  us  against  anti- 
Semitic  shafts  and  discrimination  in 
finding  jobs.  Our  Jewish  community 
centers  and  many  branched  religious 
schools,  rabbinic  seminaries  and  col¬ 
leges  of  J ewish  studies  —  all  these 
must  be  understood  and  maintained. 
The  child  must  learn  all  about  them  in 
school. 

One  possession  which  we  prize  above 
all  else  is  our  ancient  language.  He¬ 
brew  never  was  a  dead  language  as 
some  of  the  other  classic  languages 
have  been  considered  to  be.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  lived  in  the  mouths  of  our  wor¬ 
shippers  as  a  language  of  prayer  and 
study.  The  main  emphasis,  of  course, 
is  to  enable  our  pupils  to  read  the 
Bible  and  the  prayer  book.  The  more 
advanced  students  will  read  the  mod¬ 
ern  Hebrew  literature,  of  which  there 
has  been  a  wonderful  outpouring  in  re¬ 
cent  times,  especially  since  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  Zionist  movement. They 
will  also  learn  to  converse  in  He¬ 
brew  to  facilitate  their  being  able  to 
understand  Palestinian  emissaries  who 
come  to  us  from  time  to  time  or  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine, 
which  many  American  Jews  hope  to 
make  several  times  during  their  life¬ 
time. 

We  enter  a  class  studying  Judaism 
and  democracy.  The  pupils  might  be 
considering  classic  American  texts  on 
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democracy  and  comparing  them  with 
similar  quotations  from  the  Bible  and 
from  rabbinic  literature.  Thus,  in 
connection  with  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  they  might  be  studying  the 
limitations  of  royal  authority  as  found 
in  the  Bible.  In  discussing  the  world 
of  the  common  man,  they  might  read 
that  man  was  created  in  God’s  own 
image  and  that  when  anybody  hurts  his 
fellow  creature  it  is  as  though  he  were 
desecrating  God  himself. 

Let  us  now  visit  a  session  studying 
current  events.  Here  the  class  is 
studying  Jewish  history  in  the  making. 
It  is  considering  the  problems  most 
urgent  before  the  Jewish  people.  At 
the  moment  it  may  be  studying  about 
the  White  Paper  which  the  British 
government  is  seeking  to  impose  upon 
Palestine  and  which  was  to  close  Jew¬ 
ish  immigration  as  of  March  31,  1944. 
The  child  not  only  learns  but  reacts  to 
the  information.  He  will  discuss  it  at 
home  with  his  parents  and  will  urge 
them  to  appeal  to  our  government  to 
persuade  Great  Britain  to  change  the 
evil  decree.  The  children  will  also 
redouble  their  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Palestine.  They  will  collect  their 
pennies  to  plant  trees,  and  in  order  to 
tie  up  their  American  interests  with 
the  Jewish  homeland,  they  will  have 
these  trees  planted  in  the  George 
Washington  Forest  in  honor  of  the 
founder  of  our  country.  Or  there  may 
be  the  annual  meeting  of  one  of  our 
Irrge  national  organizations,  in  the 
course  of  which  opportunity  is  taken  to 
review  its  work  and  to  familiarize  the 
child  with  it.  Or  the  child  may  hail 
with  satisfaction  the  organization  of 
the  President’s  refugee  committee  or 
the  Mayor’s  committee  on  unity.  Or 
he  may  contemplate  with  gloom  reports 
of  the  depredations  committed  by  the 


Nazis  against  our  helpless  European 
brothers.  Through  the  consideration 
of  these  problems  the  children  become 
one  with  their  people.  An  interesting 
method  of  tying  up  the  study  of  cur¬ 
rent  events  with  concrete  activity  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Jewish  people  is  provided 
through  Keren  Ami.  Keren  Ami  are 
Hebrew  words  which  mean  “fund  of 
my  people.”  It  is  a  children’s  fund 
administered  by  children  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  all  deserving  J ewish  undertak¬ 
ings. 

The  arts  occupy  a  place  of  promi- 
nance  in  the  Jewish  school.  Music  is 
as  old  as  Jewish  tradition,  earlier  even 
than  the  earliest  psalms.  Today  our 
Jewish  music  has  come  to  us  in  three 
streams  —  liturgical,  Palestinian, 
and  East  European.  The  first  two 
sources  are  the  ones  principally  taught 
in  our  schools,  though  the  third  too  is 
not  neglected.  The  class  may  be  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  children’s  Sabbath  ser¬ 
vices.  There  will  be  the  cantor,  who 
will  sing  solo,  but  there  is  also  consid¬ 
erable  congregational  response  for 
which  the  class  is  preparing.  Or  the 
class  may  be  singing  a  Palestinian 
hora  —  a  lively  ring  dance  —  or  a 
plaintive  lullaby,  or  a  song  of  the  new 
farmer. 

Or  the  class  may  be  engaged  in  arts 
and  crafts.  In  spite  of  the  prohibition 
against  graven  images,  the  art  impulse 
in  the  Jew  could  not  be  stifled.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Middle  Ages  it  expressed  it¬ 
self  predominantly  in  the  work  of  the 
smiths,  mainly  those  working  with 
precious  metals,  in  the  work  of  the  il¬ 
luminators,  embroiderers,  etc.  And 
to  this  day  art  plays  a  considerable 
role  in  the  education  of  our  children. 

Or  the  class  may  be  engaged  in  a 
dramatization.  It  may  be  a  free 
dramatization  of  a  Bible  story  or  of  an 
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historical  scene,  such  as  by  the  waters 
of  Babylon  or  the  life  of  Moses  Men¬ 
delssohn  or  the  story  of  the  Jews  in 
Spain,  or  it  may  be  a  more  formal  per¬ 
formance  for  a  formal  occasion,  with 
costuming  and  scenery.  The  children 
love  to  make  believe,  and  they  are  af¬ 
forded  the  opportunity  of  frequent 
dramatizations.  Recently,  too,  the 
dance  has  been  introduced  as  another 
avenue  of  self-expression.  Folk  dances 
of  Eastern  Europe,  and  especially  the 
dances  of  Palestine,  help  to  lend  a  joy¬ 
ous  atmosphere  and  relaxation  to  an 
otherwise  serious  program. 

We  may  find  the  entire  school  in  as¬ 
sembly.  A  class  may  be  presenting 
one  of  its  dramatizations,  or  the  pro¬ 
gram  may  consist  of  a  song  fest  or  a 
declamation  contest,  or  a  teacher  may 
tell  one  of  the  many  beautiful  legends 
which  have  gathered  about  the  Bible 
and  Talmud.  School  spirit  is  forged 
at  these  assemblies.  Here  the  school 
learns  to  feel  and  to  react  as  one. 

Or  the  children  may  be  gathered  for 
a  service  of  worship.  Basically  they 
pray  the  same  prayers  as  the  adults, 
because  the  fundamental  aim  of  the 


service  is  to  accustom  them  to  the  adult 
synagogue.  But  everywhere  there  are 
some  simplifications,  many  choral  re¬ 
sponses,  and  the  addition  of  child-like 
elements  in  the  form  of  poems,  8h(wt 
readings,  a  story,  and  a  child-like  8e^ 
monette.  Some  schools  are  already  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  a  more  creative  ser¬ 
vice  organized  about  a  special  theme, 
in  which  the  old  prayers  are  blended 
with  new  on  the  child’s  own  level.  The 
best  original  prayers  are  included,  and 
throughout,  the  service  is  under  child 
leadership,  the  children  themselves 
providing  the  cantor,  the  reader  from 
the  Torah  scroll,  and  at  times  even  the 
preacher. 

This  affords  us  a  picture  of  the 
functions  of  the  Jewish  school.  May  I 
repeat  the  same  caution  with  which  I 
started,  that  not  all  schools  carry  out 
this  pn^am  completely.  Many  fall 
considerably  short  in  curriculum  and 
even  in  administrative  efficiency,  but 
by  and  large  the  description  applies  to 
most  of  our  schools.  We  attempt  to 
the  best  of  our  ability  to  make  of  them 
an  effective  educational  agency.  How 
well  we  succeed  only  time  and  experi¬ 
ence  will  prove. 


He  leads  us  on 
By  paths  we  do  not  know; 

Upward  He  leads  us,  though  our  steps  be  slow. 
Though  oft  we  faint  and  falter  on  the  way. 
Though  storms  and  darkness  oft  obscure  the  day. 
Yet  when  the  clouds  are  gone 
We  know  He  leads  us  on. 

— Tennyson 


An  Emerging  Philosophy  of 

Christian  Education 

By  P.  R.  HAYWARD 

Editor 

Iniemational  Journal  of  Religioiis  Education 

There  is  no  single  philosophy  Christian  Religious  Education 
of  education  held  by  all  the  vari-  Seeks: 

ous  groups  in  the  Protestant  1.  To  foster  in  growing  persons  a 
churches.  Nor  is  the  philosophy  consciousness  of  God  as  a  reality  in 
which  is  held  by  a  large  number  of  human  experience,  and  a  sense  of  per- 
leaders  in  the  movement  consistently  sonal  relationship  to  him. 
carried  out  within  the  teaching  agen-  2.  To  develop  in  growing  persons 
cies  of  the  church.  At  this  point  the  such  an  understanding  and  apprecia- 
Protestant  program  of  Christian  edu-  tion  of  the  personality,  life,  and  teach- 
cation  is  not  entirely  different  from  ings  of  Jesus  as  will  lead  to  experience 
that  of  public  education.  There  has  of  him  as  Savior  and  Lord,  loyalty  to 
been,  however,  an  emerging  movement  him  and  his  cause,  and  will  manifest 
in  recent  years  which  has  resulted  in  itself  in  daily  life  and  conduct, 
widely  held  views  in  regard  to  the  3.  To  foster  in  growing  persons  a 
principles  and  methods  of  Christian  progressive  and  continuous  develop- 
teaching  in  the  church.  The  most  con-  ment  of  Christlike  character, 
sistent  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  vari-  4.  To  develop  in  growing  persons 
ous  Protestant  churches  in  regard  to  the  ability  and  disposition  to  partici- 
this  problem  came  to  a  head  in  the  first  pate  in  and  contribute  constructively 
ofiicial  action  pointed  in  this  direction  to  the  building  of  a  social  order 
in  1920.  At  that  time  a  committee  of  throughout  the  world,  embodying  the 
seven  named  by  the  International  Sun-  ideal  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and 
day  School  Lesson  Committee  pre-  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
sented  a  recommendation  that  there  be  5.  To  develop  in  growing  persons 
a  special  committee  on  International  ability  and  disposition  to  participate 
Curriculum  to  undertake  “the  con-  in  the  organized  society  of  Christians 
struction  of  a  new  curriculum.”*  —  the  church. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  the  de-  6.  To  lead  growing  iwrsons  into  a 
velopment  of  this  enterprise  was  the  Christian  interpretation  of  life  and 
adopting  of  a  set  of  objectives  of  Chris-  the  universe ;  the  ability  to  see  in  it 
tian  education.  These  were  regarded  God’s  purpose  and  plan ;  a  life  philoso- 
“as  a  basic  document  for  curriculum  phy  built  on  this  interpretation, 
work.”  They  are  as  follows :  7.  To  effect  in  growing  persons  the 

1  S«e  Book  I:  Principles  and  Objectives  of  Christian  EVlucatlon.  International  Council  of 
Rellcious  Elducatlon,  1932  and  1935.  (Out  of  print,  but  available  In  libraries,  etc.) 
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assimilation  of  the  best  religious  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  race,  pre-eminently 
that  recorded  in  the  Bible,  as  effective 
guidance  to  present  experience. 

In  addition,  there  developed,  as  a 
result  of  the  work  of  this  committee, 
a  philosophy  of  Christian  education 
which  served  for  a  decade  as  a  basic 
instrument  in  the  major  curriculum 
work  of  the  Protestant  denominations 
cooperating  in  the  work  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Council  of  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion  and  in  the  work  of  the  Council  it¬ 
self.' 

In  1940  a  new  document  was  pre¬ 
pared.^  The  new  document  takes  over 
the  statement  of  objectives  from  the 
earlier  document  and  adds  one  on  the 
home; 

8.  Christian  e<iucation  seeks  to  de¬ 
velop  in  growing  persons  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  meaning  and  importance  of 
the  Christian  family,  and  the  ability 
and  disposition  to  participate  in  and 
contribute  constructively  to  the  life  of 
this  primary  social  group. 

While  taking  account  of  the  earlier 
statomenta,  the  revised  document  cov¬ 
ers  broader  ground.  Since  this  is  the 
statement  now  used  in  the  Council  and 
its  member  agencies,  its  main  points 
of  view  will  now  be  presented. 

The  document  begins  with  a  brief 
introductory  history  of  the  Christian 
education  movement  and  then  discuss¬ 
es  Christian  education  in  the  world  to¬ 
day.  This  section  begins  with  the 
ground  and  source  of  all  existence  as 
God.  It  points  out  that  Christian 
faith  inspires  the  Christian  way  of 
life  —  faith  in  love  of  God  and  love 
of  fellow  man  and  projects  this  Chris¬ 
tian  way  of  life  into  a  changing  and 
growing  world.  The  statement  de¬ 


clares  that  Christian  education  must  ' 
not  yield  to  either  of  the  two  extremei  I 
from  which  it  has  been  under  fire  in  ^ 
recent  years ;  namely,  a  secular-minded  l 
humanism  and  an  arbitrary  supe^  I 
naturalism.  | 

From  this  basis  the  statement  goes 
on  to  set  forth  what  it  calls  educational 
principles  and  methods.  Here  it  comes 
to  the  heart  of  the  educational  ap¬ 
proach  which  would  be  of  particular 
interest  to  all  readers  of  this  magazine. 

To  begin  with,  education  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  sense  is  defined  as  society’s  way  of 
seeking  stability  and  progress  through 
inducting  persons  into  the  on-going 
life  of  the  race  and  equipping  them  to  j 
contribute  to  that  lifa  Education  ? 
seeks  to  conserve  all  the  gains  of  the  'j 
past  and  to  assure  future  progress.  ; 

Education  takes  place  at  the  grow¬ 
ing  point  in  human  experience,  where  j 
growing  persons  are  concerned  not  < 
merely  with  something  transmitted  to 
them  from  the  past,  but  with  the  use 
of  these  transmitted  factors  to  meet  ; 
new  situations  and  to  add  to  the  human 
store  of  knowledge,  skill  and  wisdom. 
Education  is  thus  tied  up  with  the  L- 
past,  the  present  and  the  future. 

Christian  education  is  then  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  above  general  principle 
to  the  educational  process  from  the 
Christian  point  of  view.  Christian  | 
education  takes  place  through  fellow-  j; 
ship  in  Christian  living  and  the  shar-  ^ 
ing  of  Christian  faith.  It  does  this 
through  participation  of  persons  in  the 
interests  and  activities  of  the  Christian 
society.  This  educational  method  in¬ 
volves  both  association  with  others,  or 
participation  in  life,  as  well  as  articu¬ 
late  thinking,  conversation  or  explica¬ 
tion  and  instruction.  Because  this 


3  ‘XJhrUtlan  EMuoatlon  Today,’*  A  Statement  of  Basic  Philosophy,  International  Council  of 
Rellxious  EVlucaUon,  25  cents. 
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process  has  to  go  on  for  the  most  part 
in  an  un-Christian  environment,  the 
teacher  and  the  pupil  are  constantly 
facing  actual  situations  presented  to 
them  in  which  the  issues  must  be  re¬ 
solved  in  terms  of  Christian  values  and 
purposes.  Christian  education  is  thus 
not  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  or 
ideas  as  such,  even  in  regard  to  Chris¬ 
tian  matters,  but  the  organization  of 
ever-growing  knowledge  for  “the  more 
competent  and  fruitful  ordering  of 
life.”  Christian  education  is  in  this 
way  related  to  every  phase  of  living, 
involving  one’s  family,  vocation,  citi¬ 
zenship  and  intellectual,  moral  and 
esthetic  interests.  It  addresses  itself 
to  the  Christian  growth  of  the  whole 
person  —  emotionally,  in  intellect, 
and  in  all  the  relationships  of  life. 

This  view  of  education  does  not, 
however,  restrict  the  process  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  interests  of  persons  and 
groups.  While  concerned  with  these, 
it  expands  them  into  comprehensive 
and  permanent  interests.  Christian 
education  is  not  centered  in  the  child 
alone,  nor  in  the  world  in  which  the 
child  grows  alone.  Education  “takes 
place  in  the  growing  generation  at  the 
point  where  historical  culture  and  con¬ 
temporary  living  meet.”  It  is  in  this 
historical  culture  that  Christian  edu¬ 
cation  makes  full  use  of  the  long  his¬ 
torical  process  of  Christian  faith  and 
life.  It  must  give  adequate  attention 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  nature,  the  lit¬ 
erature,  the  concepts  and  the  institu¬ 
tional  growth  of  the  Christian  move¬ 
ment.  Christians  in  the  modem  world 
need  a  sound  working  knowledge  of 
the  origin,  nature  and  message  of  the 


Bible,  the  development  of  doctrinal 
ideas,  and  the  growth  of  the  church 
throughout  the  world. 

Christian  education  has  resources 
that  are  not  available  in  other  educa¬ 
tional  experiences.  It  will  “cultivate 
sensitiveness  to  the  spirit  of  God  crea¬ 
tively  at  work  in  the  world  today,”  it 
will  involve  changes  in  the  life  of  the 
individual,  some  of  them  sudden,  and 
some  of  them  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  Christian  education  will  in¬ 
volve  a  changed  person  and  a  changed 
society. 

Christian  education  is  carried  on  in 
the  local  church,  in  the  family,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  public  school  and  in  high¬ 
er  institutions  of  learning.  It  is  in¬ 
timately  related  to  social  action  and 
evangelism  and  is  a  part  of  a  world¬ 
wide  movement. 

This  philosophy  of  Christian  edu¬ 
cation,  as  the  title  of  this  article  indi¬ 
cates,  is  emerging.  It  has  not  yet  been 
fully  and  consciously  applied  in  all 
the  educational  work  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Council  of  Religious  Education 
or  of  its  member  agencies.  As  any 
reader  of  this  magazine  well  knows 
from  the  public  school  field,  the  adop¬ 
tion  and  use  of  such  a  philosophy  is  a 
gradual  process.  In  the  long  run, 
perhaps  an  educational  philosophy 
must  always  be  in  the  process  of  “emer¬ 
ging.”  In  fact  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  entire  Christian  movement  is 
now  under  way  and  its  basic  education¬ 
al  principles  must  be  submitted  to  fre¬ 
quent  rethinking.  Such  periodic  re¬ 
study  is  inevitable  in  any  growing 
movement. 


Curriculum  Materials  for 

Protestant  Religious  Education 

By  PAUL  H.  VIETH 

Horace  Btishnell,  Professor  of  Christian  Nurture 
Yale  Divinity  School 

The  curriculum  situation  in  Pro-  young  people.  In  most  sections  of  the 
testant  religious  education  can  country  there  are  classes  for  adults  in 
best  be  understood  in  the  light  of  the  Sunday  school,  some  of  them  so  i 
certain  underlying  considerations,  the  large  as  to  rival  the  morning  congr^-  * 
most  important  of  which  we  shall  first  tion.  In  some  churches  special  efforts 
state  briefly.  in  adult  education  outside  the  Sunday 

1.  The  usual  pattern  for  religious  school  are  made  periodically,  such  as  3 
education  in  the  local  church  is  the  lectures,  study  groups,  etc.  It  is 
Sunday  school.  This  meets  once  each  usually  recognized  that  the  family  is 
week  for  a  session  of  about  an  hour,  basic  in  religious  education,  but  this 
divided  between  a  service  of  worship  expresses  itself  in  efforts  to  get  the 
and  a  lesson  period.  The  worship  family  to  cooperate  more  fully  with  the 
service  is  usually  at  the  opening  of  the  church  rather  than  in  helping  the  fam- 
session,  but  in  most  cases  there  is  also  ily  do  its  own  work  in  Christian  nur- 
a  brief  closing  service.  Most  churches  ture  better. 

have  a  Sunday  evening  program  for  2.  Protestant  church  schools  are 
youth,  which  may  have  high  religious  and  have  been  since  early  times  preoo- 
educational  value,  but  for  which  the  cupied  with  the  teaching  of  the  Bible, 
curriculum  is  usually  very  informal.  There  was  a  time  when  no  one  would 
Many  churches  also  have  club  activi-  have  thought  of  doing  anything  other 
ties,  either  utilizing  one  of  the  national  than  giving  instruction  in  the  Bible 
programs,  or  shaping  a  program  of  and  catechism,  and  having  the  pupils 
their  own.  An  increasing  number  of  memorize  verses.  ^lore  recent  educa- 
churches  hold  vacation  church  schools,  tional  trends  in  the  direction  of  what 
which  may  add  some  50  hours  of  relig-  has  been  popularly  known  as  “life- 
ious  education  during  three  or  four  centered”  teaching  have  not  left  the 
weeks  of  the  summer  vacation.  In  church  school  untouched.  In  the  more 
many  communities  there  is  inter-  progressive  church  schools  there  is  at 
-church  effort  in  the  holding  of  weekly  present  an  effort  to  integrate  these  two 
church  schools  in  cooperation  with  the  points  of  view  into  one  educational  ap- 
public  schools,  and  where  such  schools  proach,  as  seen  for  example  in  such  ■ 
exist,  the  local  churches  usually  par-  titles  as  The  Bible  in  The  Building  of' 
ticipate  by  encouraging  their  families  Life.  There  are  also  elective  courses, 
to  enroll  their  children.  Most  of  this  and  elective  units  in  established  curri- 
is  religious  education  of  children  and  cula,  dealing  with  such  subjects  as 
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church  history,  social  problems,  voca¬ 
tions,  and  others.  But  in  the  Sunday 
gchools  the  preponderant  emphasis  is 
still  on  the  teaching  of  the  Bible. 

3.  Teaching  in  Sunday  schools  and 
leadership  of  youth  work  is  almost 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  unpaid  lay  men 
and  women.  To  some  extent  this  same 
condition  prevails  in  vacation  church 
schools  and  in  weekday  church  schools, 
though  in  the  latter  there  is  usually 
some  effort  to  maintain  a  standard  for 
teachers  which  approaches  a  profes¬ 
sional  level.  This  situation  compels 
the  lesson  maker  to  produce  material 
which  can  be  used  by  untrained  lay 
teachers,  no  matter  what  his  own  edu¬ 
cational  ideals  may  be.  It  follows  also 
that  the  lessons  wnll  be  taught  about  as 
written  by  the  producer  of  curriculum 
material,  with  little  or  no  creative  con¬ 
tribution  by  the  local  teacher.  Hence 
the  great  emphasis  on  teacher  manuals 
in  religious  education  materials. 

In  some  churches  the  lay  workers  in 
the  church  school  have  the  supervision 
of  an  employed  director  of  religious 
education,  and  in  some  others  the  pas¬ 
tor  is  willing  and  able  to  assume  this 
responsibility.  Here  one  may  expect 
a  more  advanced  type  of  curriculum. 

4.  Educational  equipment  in  the 
vast  majority  of  church  schools  is 
meager.  While  there  are  exceptional 
churches  which  in  their  equipment 
compare  favorably  with  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  schools,  there  are  many  more 
where  all  classes  have  to  meet  in  the 
same  room  with  nothing  but  the  pews 
of  the  church  for  equipment.  Between 
these  two  extremes  will  be  found  the 
usual  church  school,  with  some  effort 
at  providing  school  facilities,  but  with 
the  highest  type  of  arrangements  and 
educational  tools  (such  as  maps,  black¬ 
boards,  movable  desks  or  adequate 


table  space,  library,  visual  materials) 
sadly  lacking.  Curriculum  makers 
must  be  prepared  to  produce  materials 
which  can  be  used  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

5.  A  large  percentage  of  churches 
have  a  small  membership,  and  find  it 
difficult  to  organize  themselves  com¬ 
pletely  by  the  recommended  patterns 
of  the  graded  church  school,  or  to  use 
elaborately  graded  curriculum  ma¬ 
terials. 

6.  Coupled  with  these  conditions, 
and  perhaps  caused  by  them,  there  is 
often  a  lack  of  genuine  interest  on  the 
part  of  pupils  and  parents  alike.  If 
education  results  only  from  pupil  in¬ 
terest  and  effort  expended  in  the 
achievement  of  goals  recognized  by 
him  as  worthy,  the  curriculum  maker 
in  religious  education  has  a  tough  job 
on  his  hands. 

Against  this  background  the  curri¬ 
culum  of  Protestant  religious  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  developing.  Leaders  of 
the  movement  have  been  trying  to  edu¬ 
cate  their  constituencies  to  use  ma¬ 
terials  which  are  related  to  the  lives  of 
their  pupils,  graded,  attractively  made, 
and  which  in  their  use  will  elicit  a 
measure  of  creative  work  on  the  part 
of  the  local  teacher.  In  this  they  have 
been  partly  successful.  Responsibility 
for  curriculum  production  has  been 
borne  by  individual  denominations, 
but  there  has  been  cooperative  work 
among  them  in  the  production  of  out¬ 
lines  for  these  curricula.  In  some 
cases  cooperation  has  gone  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  joint  production  of  lesson  ma¬ 
terials,  with  each  participating  de¬ 
nomination  using  its  own  imprint  on 
the  cover  and  masthead.  Some  small¬ 
er  denominations,  unable  to  finance 
the  production  of  several  kinds  of  les¬ 
son  materials,  have  made  outright  pur- 
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chases  of  materials  produced  by  the 
larger  denominations  and  then  resold 
them  to  their  own  constituencies. 

The  best  way  in  which  to  bring  the 
present  curriculum  situation  in  Protes¬ 
tant  churches  before  us  is  to  describe 
the  work  which  is  now  going  on 
through  the  International  Council  of 
Religious  Education.  In  1939  this 
organization  appointed  a  committee  to 
make  a  study  of  the  existing  situation 
with  respect  to  curriculum  materials, 
touching  both  preparation  and  circula¬ 
tion.  This  committee  reported  a  year 
later  that  it  had  found  three  types  of 
lessons  in  general  use,  namely  (1) 
Uniform  (the  same  lesson  text  being 
used  throughout  the  church  school), 
(2)  Departmental  or  Group  Graded 
(uniform  within  each  department  of 
three  years,  but  ditferent  lessons  of  ad¬ 
vancing  difficulty  in  succeeding  depart¬ 
ments),  and  (3)  Closely  Graded  (a 
lesson  for  each  grade,  advancing  in 
difficulty  from  grade  to  grade. )  It  was 
found  that  in  the  33  denominations 
which  contributed  data  to  the  study, 
60%  of  all  materials  distributed,  was 
of  the  first  type,  22%  of  the  second, 
and  18%  of  the  third.  The  first  was 
used  more  widely  with  older  pupils 
and  adults,  the  second  and  third  with 
children,  though  there  was  a  surprising 
amount  of  uniform  material  being  sold 
even  for  use  in  grammar  school  grades. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  since 
these  figures  were  derived  from  the 
circulation  of  materials  by  publishing 
houses  they  leave  out  of  account  the 
important  fact  that  there  are  many 
churches  which  make  up  their  own 
curricula  by  taking  materials  from 
many  sources.  Often  such  churches 
are  using  materials  which  in  general 
quality  may  be  much  higher  than  any 
of  the  above.  The  number  of  such 


churches  is,  however,  small  in  compari* 
son  with  the  total. 

These  findings  led  the  committee  to 
make  the  following  recommendations 
with  respect  to  production  of  curricu¬ 
lum  materials: 

I.  That  a  comprehensive  approach 
be  made  to  the  whole  problem  of  pro¬ 
viding  curriculum  materials,  and  that 
the  entire  system  of  lessons  be  known 
as  International  Bible  Lessons  for 
Christian  Teaching;  that  under  this 
title,  there  are  to  be  three  major  types 
of  lesson  materials,  to  be  known  as 

1.  The  U niform  Series.  A  system 
of  lessons,  bibical  in  content,  maintain¬ 
ing  the  principle  of  uniformity 
through  including  a  core  of  common 
material  and  emphases  to  be  developed 
in  all  age  groups,  but  providing  for  a 
graded  approach  through  supplemental 
materials  and  adaptations  within  the 
several  age  groups. 

2.  The  Graded  Series.  A  system 
of  lessons  carefully  graded  to  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  the  pupils,  either  by  single 
years  or  by  groupings  of  two  or  more 
years,  taking  account  of  emergent  in¬ 
terests  and  needs  and  rich  in  biblical 
content  and  Christian  doctrine. 

3.  The  Currictdum  Guide.  A 
guide  and  sourcebotdc  for  churches  de¬ 
siring  to  study  the  needs  of  their  own 
members  and  build  up  their  own  curri¬ 
cula  in  whole  or  in  part  on  an  eclectic 
basis  through  the  use  of  electives,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  maintain  prop¬ 
er  sequence,  balance  and  comprehen¬ 
siveness  of  materials.  An  annotated 
list  of  available  curriculum  materials 
to  be  a  part  of  this  guide. 

II.  That  committees  be  appointed 
to  work  in  each  of  these  three  fields, 
such  committees  to  be  adequately  rq[>- 
resentative  of  the  denominations  desir- 
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ing  to  participate  in  each  of  these  en¬ 
terprises. 

These  recommendations  were  adopt¬ 
ed  bv  the  International  Council  and 
the  three  committees  appointed  and 
get  to  work.  Most  of  the  denomina¬ 
tions  cooperating  through  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Council  will  use  materials  of 
the  first  two  types,  and  will  support 
the  third.  Two  of  the  major  denomi¬ 
nations  will  use  uniform  lessons  only 
in  junior  high  school  and  older.  The 
representatives  appointed  to  these  com¬ 
mittees  are  in  most  cases  the  persons 
in  the  denominations  responsible  for 
lesson  production  of  the  type  with 
which  their  committee  is  concerned. 
This  assures  a  high  degree  of  carry¬ 
over  into  their  own  program  of  the 
work  which  is  done  jointly.  Their  de¬ 
nominations  pay  the  expenses  of  their 
participation. 

In  actual  fact,  each  of  these  commit¬ 
tees  is  working  in  the  succession  of 
previous  enterprises  in  these  fields, 
bringing  to  them  a  new  emphasis  and 
authority,  as  well  as  a  measure  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  integration.  A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  work  of  each  of  these 
committees,  with  comment,  will  bring 
before  us  a  comprehensive  picture  of 
Protestant  curriculum  materials. 

1.  Uniform  Bible  Lessons.  The 
idea  of  a  biblical  lesson  for  Sunday 
schools  which  is  uniform  as  to  use  in 
all  churches  and  as  to  material  selected 
for  all  ages  was  born  in  1872.  An  in¬ 
terdenominational  committee  has  de¬ 
cided  on  the  number  of  years  to  be 
taken  (usually  six)  for  covering  the 
entire  Bible,  the  number  of  lessons  to 
be  devoted  to  each  major  study  within 
this  (such  as  the  Life  of  Jesus,)  and 
the  selection  of  topics,  scripture  ma¬ 
terial,  and  memory  text  for  each  Sun¬ 
day.  These  outlines  have  been  given 


to  each  individual  denomination  to  de¬ 
velop  and  publish.  In  recent  years 
some  attempt  has  been  made  to  adapt 
the  lessons  for  different  age  groups, 
and  to  undertake  some  topical  studies 
as  over  against  following  an  outline  of 
biblical  material.  In  the  interest  of 
better  adaptation  of  material  to  the 
needs  of  pupils,  the  committee  has  rec¬ 
ommended  outlines  for  pupils  twelve 
years  of  age  and  over  only.  However, 
all  but  two  major  denominations  have 
continued  to  adapt  the  material  se¬ 
lected  to  younger  ages.  The  lesson 
materials  are  published  in  pamphlet 
form,  with  manuals  for  pupil  and 
teacher,  issued  quarterly,  with  each 
lesson  dated. 

The  International  Council’s  new 
committee  recommended  a  uniform  se¬ 
ries  as  one  oi  the  three  tvpes  of  lessons 
to  be  offered,  because  ( 1 )  the  wide  use 
of  such  materials  shows  a  public  de¬ 
mand  which  cannot  be  denied,  and  (2) 
it  had  a  conviction  that  the  idea  of  a 
lesson  with  a  “core  of  common  ma¬ 
terial  and  emphases,  with  a  graded  ap¬ 
proach  through  supplemental  materials 
and  adaptations,”  represented  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  strong  points  in  both 
uniform  biblical  and  graded  lessons 
which  might  assure  a  better  type  of 
material  for  those  who  insist  on  using 
uniform  lessons. 

2.  Graded  Lessons.  The  need  for 
graded  material  for  religious  educa¬ 
tion  has  long  been  recognized,  and 
various  systems  of  graded  lesson  ma¬ 
terials  have  been  in  use.  These  may 
be  departmental  or  group  lessons  (uni¬ 
formity  within  each  three-year  depart- 
ment  of  the  church  school)  or  closely 
graded  lessons.  The  former  have  been 
more  popular  with  small  Sunday 
schools  because  they  find  closely  graded 
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lessons  difficult  to  use  when  they  do 
not  have  a  class  for  every  grade. 

The  committee  charged  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  to  w’ork  in  this  field  made  a  study 
of  the  religious  needs  of  pupils  of  the 
various  ages,  not  over-looking  the  fact 
that  an  understanding  of  theological 
beliefs  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
constitute  a  very  real  need  for  the 
growing  Christian.  On  this  basis  two 
systems  of  lessons  were  outlined  for 
the  Sunday  school  —  cycle  (group) 
and  closely  graded.  These  cover  the 
same  general  fields,  their  basic  differ¬ 
ence  being  in  type  of  organization.  The 
first  will  be  dated  and  reissued  periodi¬ 
cally,  the  latter  will  not  be  dated  and 
may  be  in  force  until  the  need  for  re¬ 
vision  arises. 

III.  An  Integrated  Sunday  and 
Weekday  Curriculum.  As  early  as 
1922  the  Lesson  Committee  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Council  had  appointed  a 
subcommittee  to  “undertake  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  curriculum  of  religious 
education  which  shall  provide  in  inte¬ 
grated  fashion  for  both  Sunday  and 
weekday  hours.”  Much  study  was 
given  to  this  assignment  over  the  next 
decade,  but  it  was  never  carried  to 
completion.  This  assignment  the  new 
committee  accepted  as  its  own.  Steps 
were  taken  to  outline  not  only  Sunday 
curricula,  but  also  topics  for  youth 
meetings,  a  vacation  church  school  cur¬ 
riculum  a  weekly  school  cirriculum,  a 
curriculum  for  the  home,  and  curri¬ 
cula  for  summer  camps  and  confer¬ 
ences,  all  related  to  and  integrated 
with  the  Sunday  school  curricula  and 
with  each  other.  This  work  is  now  in 
process,  and  the  first  of  the  new  cycle 
graded  lessons  will  be  published  begin¬ 
ning  with  1945. 

Curricula  for  vacation  church 
schools  have  been  provided  by  the  sev¬ 


eral  denominations,  but  in  recent  yetn 
they  have  been  working  together  on  a 
common  curriculum  called  the  Co- 
operative  Series.  This  series  provides 
teachers’  textbooks  (in  the  nature  of 
guides  to  curriculum  building)  in  each 
of  the  four  departments,  Kindergarten, 
Primary,  Junior  and  Junior  High 
School.  They  are  on  the  cycle  plan, 
and  enough  books  have  been  issued  in 
each  of  the  departments  to  provide  a 
three  year  curriculum.  The  usual  pat¬ 
tern  is  to  provide  plans  for  a  school  of 
four  or  five  weeks’  duration,  with  sug¬ 
gestions  for  adaptation  to  longer  or 
shorter  schools.  In  the  new  curricu¬ 
lum  plan  this  cooperative  effort  will 
continue,  the  publication  being  on  out¬ 
lines  approved  by  the  International 
Council  and  fitting  into  the  total  pat¬ 
tern  described  above. 

In  the  field  of  weekday  church 
school  curriculum  the  same  coopera¬ 
tive  process  has  been  begun,  and  the 
future  plans  are  like  those  described 
for  the  vacation  church  school.  Here, 
however,  the  denominations  and  inde¬ 
pendent  publishers  have  been  much 
more  active  in  providing  materials.  In 
addition  to  many  single  volumes  pub¬ 
lished  for  this  purpose  one  publisher 
has  issued  a  complete  weekday  series. 
Some  communities  have  built  their 
own  curricula  and  made  them  available 
to  other  communities  in  mimeographed 
form. 

Recently  there  has  been  much  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  basic  need  for  guidance 
to  the  family  to  take  its  part  in  the 
work  of  religious  education.  One  writ¬ 
er  has  suggested  that  all  religious  edu¬ 
cation  curricula  should  be  family  cen¬ 
tered,  with  materials  for  the  church 
school  supplemental  to  this.  The  out¬ 
lines  of  the  committee  working  in  this 
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field  will  make  this  development  pos- 
gible  if  it  should  be  found  desirable. 

IV.  Guidance  To  Local  Churches 
In  Curriculum  Building.  The  work 
of  the  third  committee  appointed  by 
the  International  Council  takes  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fact  that  while  most 
churches  may  use  one  or  another  of  the 
curricula  established  by  the  denomina¬ 
tions,  there  are  many  who  want  either 
to  build  their  own  or  make  substitu¬ 
tions  in  an  established  series.  This 
committee  is  charged  with  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  guide  which  will  help  such 
churches  to  do  this  better.  This  guide 
will  be  presented  to  the  International 
Council  for  approval  in  February, 
1945,  and  if  approved,  will  then  be 
published.  Through  this  guide  such 
churches  will  be  helped  to  establish  ob¬ 
jectives,  to  make  a  study  of  the  needs 
of  their  constituencies,  to  decide  on 
what  shall  be  included  in  the  program 
of  religious  education,  and  to  select 
from  the  annotated  list  of  available 
materials  the  beat  lesson  materials  for 
their  purposes.  It  will  make  more 
readily  available  to  the  churches  the 
many  excellent  curriculum  materials 
which  are  in  the  nature  of  electives,  as 
well  as  to  help  them  better  to  under¬ 
stand  the  established  series  of  their 
own  denominational  publishers.  Many 
churches  are  desirous  of  using  more 
elaborate  and  expensive  text  material 
then  denominational  curriculum  com¬ 
mittees  feel  they  can  get  the  rank  and 
file  to  accept.  This  guide  will  help 
them  to  make  wise  selections. 

In  this  discussion  the  primary  refer¬ 
ence  has  been  to  what  is  being  done  by 


the  several  denominational  curriculum 
making  agencies  and  publishers,  and 
their  cooperative  efforts  through  the 
International  Council.  Curriculum 
materials  of  all  types  are  also  being 
published  by  independent  publishing 
houses,  and  widely  used  among  the 
churches.  In  the  uniform  lesson  field 
these  follow  the  outlines  prepared  by 
the  International  Council,  but  in  the 
cycle  and  closely  graded  field  they  fol¬ 
low  their  own  outlines.  The  latter 
usually  make  their  appeal  on  the  basis 
of  being  theologically  more  conserva¬ 
tive  and  more  intensely  biblical  than 
the  publications  of  the  denominations. 

This  paper  has  dealt  with  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  curriculum  production,  with  a 
consequent  lack  of  full  discussion  of 
what  is  actually  being  done  in  the  local 
church  situations.  In  many  of  them 
the  materials  provided  by  the  publish¬ 
ers  are  followed  in  routine  fashion, 
while  in  many  others  there  is  a  more 
creative  approach  to  the  needs  of  the 
pupils,  using  published  curricula  only 
as  guides.  This  is  likely  to  be  the  case 
in  the  more  progressive  Sunday 
schools,  youth  meetings,  vacation  and 
weekday  church  schools.  Enrichment 
materials  such  as  visual  aids  are  in¬ 
creasingly  used.  The  activity  approach 
in  education  may  be  seen  in  many 
places,  but  it  is  usually  combined  with 
a  strong  emphasis  on  content.  The 
curriculum  makers  at  the  national 
level  are  seeking  to  meet  the  needs  on 
the  field  with  varied  offerings,  pressing 
local  churches  into  the  highest  type  of 
educational  work  of  which  they  are 
capable. 


Interdenominational  Co-operation 
Through  the  International  Council  of 
Christian  Education 

By  ROY  G.  ROSS 

General  Secretary, 

International  Council  of  Religious  Education 


The  International  Council  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Education  is  the  conti¬ 
nent-wide  agency  of  Protestant¬ 
ism  for  cooperation  in  Christian  edu¬ 
cation.  It  was  organized  in  the  year 
1922,  combining  two  historic  streams 
of  activity.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
International  Sunday  School  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  had  carried  on  for  years 
an  aggressive  program  of  lay  activity. 
The  second  was  the  Sunday  School 
Council  of  Evangelical  Denomina¬ 
tions,  which  was  an  avenue  for  co¬ 
operation  among  the  denominational 
boards  with  their  increasing  emphasis 
upon  professional  leadership  for  the 
cause  of  religious  education. 

Through  the  International  Council, 
all  major  Protestant  denominations 
and  thirty  state  interdenominational 
agencies  now  cooperate  in  defining  ob¬ 
jectives,  emphases,  standards,  and  pro¬ 
cedures  for  the  effective  promotion  and 
administration  of  all  community  and 
local  church  phases  of  a  program  of 
religious  education  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Through 
the  Council  these  constituent  agencies 
administer  those  phases  of  the  task 
which  they  desire  to  carry  on  together, 
such  as  basic  research  projects,  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  curriculum  and  the 
production  of  lesson  outlines,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  leadership  education 


and  the  production  of  leadership  edu¬ 
cation  textbooks,  the  administration  of  ' 
leadership  conferences,  and  the  con¬ 
ducting  of  graduate  youth  camps. 

The  Council  consists  of  344  mem¬ 
bers,  most  of  whom  are  appointed  by 
their  respective  denominational  boards 
or  state  councils.  Responsible  to  the 
Council  are  a  Board  of  Trustees,  which 
also  serve  ad  interim  on  behalf  of  the 
Council,  and  a  Commission  on  Educa¬ 
tional  Program.  The  Commission  is 
responsible  for  the  formulation  of  edu- 
cational  policies,  program  making,  the  **  ^ 
production  and  release  of  certain  edu¬ 
cational  materiab  and  the  integration 
of  the  entire  program. 

The  Commission  carries  on  most  of 
its  creative  work  through  a  series  of 
thirteen  committees  which  deal  with 
the  various  age  level  and  funtional 
tasks.  Most  of  the  250  persons  serv¬ 
ing  on  these  committees  are  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  state  councils  and  denomina¬ 
tional  boards  who  carry  responsibility 
for  the  respective  phases  of  work  in 
their  own  agencies.  For  example,  the 
Committee  on  Religious  Education  of 
Children  is  composed  of  the  children’s 
work  directors  of  the  denominations 
and  state  agencies  which  have  special¬ 
ized  staffs.  The  same  is  true  of  other 
age  level  committees  and  also  general 
committees  on  such  phases  of  work  as  | 
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Church  School  Administration  and 
Leadership  Education.  These  mem¬ 
bers  give  much  time  within  any  given 
year  to  cooperative  planning  and  thus 
the  program  of  the  International  Coun¬ 
cil  becomes  to  a  large  measure  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  their  several  boards. 

Provision  was  made  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  International  Council  for  a 
series  of  Advisory  Sections  through 
which  workers  in  religious  education 
who  so  desired  could  be  related  to  the 
extensive  and  constantly  expanding 
program  of  the  Council.  The  mem¬ 
bership  of  these  sections  numbers  ap¬ 
proximately  2,000  persons,  and  the 
annual  attendance  numbers  about  one- 
half  of  this  membership. 

In  an  effort  once  again  to  magnify 
the  importance  of  laymen  in  the  task 
of  Christian  education,  the  Council  in 
1935  authorized  the  organization  of 
the  National  Protestant  Laymen’s 
Commission.  This  Commission  is  now 
functioning  as  the  Laymen’s  Crusade 
for  Christian  Education  and  serves  as 
an  avenue  whereby  laymen  supple¬ 
ment,  promote  and  strengthen  the  edu¬ 
cational  activities  which  are  conducted 
under  professional  leadership.  A  Lay 
Section  has  also  been  added  to  the  list 
of  Advisory  Sections. 

The  popular  expression  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  program  is  the  International 
Council  of  Religious  Education  Con¬ 
vention  which  meets  each  quadren- 
nium.  In  these  convention  meetings, 
the  Council  attempts  to  interpret  to  lo¬ 
cal  church  leaders,  the  current  needs 
for  Christian  education,  the  resources 
available  for  meeting  those  needs,  and 
the  agencies  through  which  such  re¬ 
sources  are  available. 

The  work  of  the  International  Coun¬ 


cil  is  administered  by  nineteen  staff 
members  and  their  respective  assistants 
of  twenty-five  additional  persons.’  The 
office  headquarters  are  at  203  North 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 
The  staff  members  serve  as  directors 
and  associate  directors  of  departments 
and  as  executive  secretaries  for  the 
various  committees  and  sections.  The 
Council  maintains  two  camp  proper¬ 
ties:  the  Conference  Point  Camp  on 
Lake  Geneva  at  Williams  Bay,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  the  Geneva  Point  Camp  on 
Lake  Winnepesaukee  at  Meredith, 
New  Hampshire. 

The  outstanding  educational  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Council  in  the  past  de¬ 
cade  have  been  the  creation  of  the  cuiv 
riculum  guide,  as  a  unifying  factor  in 
the  curriculum-building  activities  of 
respective  constituent  boards  and  pub¬ 
lishing  houses;  the  developing  of  a 
basic  document  for  the  entire  move¬ 
ment,  “Christian  Education  Today 
the  initiation  of  studies  which  led  to 
projecting  a  new  system  of  lessons; 
cooperation  with  other  inter-church 
agencies  in  organizing  the  Service 
Men’s  Christian  League,  an  agency  for 
setting  up  religious  groups  and  dis¬ 
tributing  religious  literature  among 
men  and  women  in  military  service; 
carrying  on  an  extensive  service  to  new 
communities  created  by  defense  indus¬ 
tries,  particularly  through  a  pr(^am 
of  Christian  education  for  children  in 
vacation  church  schools  and  other  ac¬ 
tivities;  the  development  of  a  well 
articulated  program  of  field  effort  to 
unify  and  make  more  effective  the  ac¬ 
tivities  now  being  carried  on  by  the 
many  denominational  and  state  and 
city  interden<miinal  agencies  which 
serve  the  local  church;  and  carrying 

P,  R. 


1  For  Information  regarding  these  developments,  see  articles  in  this  number  by 
Hayward  and  Paul  H.  Vleth. 
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forward  the  United  Christian  Educa¬ 
tion  Advance  for  the  present  four-year 
period,  Budget  and  Staff  have  been  in¬ 
creased  accordingly  to  support  these 
expansions  in  educational  services. 

It  is  expected  that  the  primary 
achievements  of  the  next  five  years  will 
be  the  redefining  of  the  place  of  Chris¬ 
tian  education  in  the  life  and  program 
of  the  church  and  the  effective  relating 
of  education  to  other  processes  within 
the  total  church  program ;  the  rethink¬ 
ing  of  the  function  of  church  and  state 
as  the  basis  for  a  more  effective  co¬ 
ordination  of  all  the  processes  which 
might  be  termed  character  education, 
and  which  contribute  to  the  unfolding 
life  of  the  child ;  the  effective  develoj>- 
ment  of  plans  in  process  for  some  time 
to  render  service  to  demobilized  mili¬ 
tary  personal  and  to  those  returning 
home  from  defense  industries,  as  well 


as  to  adjust  the  church’s  program  of 
Christian  Education  to  the  new  needs 
of  these  persons ;  and  carrying  forward 
the  thorough-going  study  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  education  movement  which  was 
approved  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
last  February. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  over  estimate 
the  contribution  of  the  International 
Council  to  Protestant  Christian  educa¬ 
tion.  This  contribution  includes  the 
introduction  of  the  scientific  approach 
to  the  development  of  an  aggressive 
and  determined  effort  toward  a  trained 
leadership,  provision  for  a  stimulating 
professional  fellowship,  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  much  unnecessary  and  wasteful 
denominational  overlapping  in  curri¬ 
culum  building  processes  and  field  ser¬ 
vices,  and  the  fostering  of  interdenomi¬ 
national  understanding  which  has  con¬ 
tributed  largely  to  Christian  unity. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  UNITED  PLANNING  AND  ACTION 

We  are  indeed  fortunate,  in  a  time  such  as  this,  to  have  a  long  tradition 
and  experience  in  united  thought  and  action  among  the  educational  leaders  of 
the  various  church  denominations  of  America.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  a 
fellowship  in  Avhich  there  are  common  understanding  and  mutual  trust,  where 
we  can  work  unitedly  with  the  utmost  respect  for  those  wdth  differences  of 
conviction  and  policy. 

This  does  not  mean  uniformity  of  action  nor  surrender  of  denominational 
autonomy.  It  does  mean  a  demonstration  of  our  unity  on  the  great  funda¬ 
mentals  of  our  Christian  faith  and  a  demonstration  of  our  common  concern 
for  combating  those  conditions  which  are  inimical  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
our  children  and  youth.  It  does  mean  cooperation  in  a  general  strategy  where¬ 
by  we  can  successfully  relate  ourselves  to  those  programs  of  the  government 
and  extra-church  character-building  agencies  which  affect  the  churches  and 
communities  we  strive  to  serve. 

— From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  General 
Secretary,  Feb.  11,  1944. — Roy  G.  Ross. 


World-Wide  Service  in  Christian 
Education 

By  FORREST  L.  KNAPP 

Secretary, 

World’s  Sunday  School  Association 
New  York  City 


The  agencies  which  seek  to  pro¬ 
vide  opportunities  for  Protestant 
Christian  education  throughout 
the  world  include  the  Church  as  a 
whole,  the  Sunday  school,  the  daily  va¬ 
cation  school,  the  young  people’s  so¬ 
ciety,  the  Christian  school  for  general 
education,  and  various  plans  of  in¬ 
struction  during  the  week.  Here  are 
a  few  illustrations  of  the  nature  of 
the  agencies  in  foreign  lands.  A  Sun¬ 
day  school  of  nineteen  pupils  from  five 
families  and  with  one  teacher  and  an 
assistant,  the  school  meeting  in  the 
home  of  the  teacher ;  a  Sunday  school 
in  which  only  one  of  the  adults  can 
read;  a  Sunday  school  with  twelve 
hundred  pupils  and  a  building  with 
forty  separate  rooms ;  a  vacation  Bible 
school  in  a  fishing  village  with  no 
equipment  and  no  housing  facilities 
except  a  thatched  roof  for  shelter  from 
the  sun ;  a  long-established  young  peo¬ 
ple’s  society  of  one  hundred  members, 
meeting  in  a  beautiful  church  in  a 
lai^e  city;  a  new  young  people’s  so¬ 
ciety  with  no  members  who  have  ever 
participated  in  such  a  society  and  none 
who  has  had  more  than  three  years  of 
general  education ;  a  home  with  many 
generations  of  Christian  background, 
a  well-established  practice  of  family 
devotions,^  and  a  wholesome  Christian 
atmosphere  in  all  the  activities  of  the 
family;  a  family  of  twelve,  including 
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elderly  parents  and  two  married  chil¬ 
dren  with  their  children,  only  two 
members  of  the  entire  family  being 
professing  Christians  and  they  having 
been  believers  for  less  than  a  year;  and 
many  other  types  of  groups  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  mention  here. 

The  needs  of  each  type  of  agency  in¬ 
clude  literature,  a  means  for  prepara¬ 
tion  of  teachers  and  other  leaders,  con¬ 
tinual  counseling  service,  and  occa¬ 
sions  when  the  teachers  and  other  lead¬ 
ers  can  gain  the  inspiration  which  de¬ 
rives  from  fellowship  with  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work.  The 
poignancgr  of  these  needs  can  be  ap¬ 
preciated  by  imaging  oneself  in  an  iso¬ 
lated  community  and  with  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  establishing  and  managing  one 
of  the  agencies  of  Christian  education. 
Then  add  the  conditions  of  no  curricu¬ 
lum  materials,  no  available  plan  for 
training  teachers,  no  opportunity  for 
fellowship  with  others  facing  similar 
circumstances,  and  no  counselor  on 
whom  to  call  for  advice  and  encour¬ 
agement.  Such  an  imaginary  situa¬ 
tion  is  realistic  for  some  persons  in 
some  parts  of  the  world,  and  partially 
so  in  many  places. 

Who  is  helping  to  meet  these  needs  ? 
In  some  measure  they  are  met  by  the 
separate  denominational  forces,  and  in 
some  measure  by  national  interdenomi¬ 
national  bodies.  There  are  (or  were 
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before  the  war)  more  than  fifty  such 
interdenominational  bodies  which  ac¬ 
cepted  responsibility  for  providing 
help  for  one  or  more  of  the  different 
types  of  agencies  for  Christian  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  with  them  that  this  article 
is  chiefly  to  deal. 

In  the  Far  East.  CHINA,  JAP¬ 
AN,  the  PHILIPPINES,  and  IN¬ 
DIA  have  had  national,  interdenomi¬ 
national  organizations  which  have  pro¬ 
vided  sigificant  help.  In  CHINA 
there  has  been  for  a  long  period  a  Sun¬ 
day-school  union,  and  by  1931  the  co¬ 
operative  denominations  responded  to 
a  recognized  need  for  broader  work 
and  formed  the  National  Committee 
for  Christian  Religious  Education. 
The  results  achieved  by  that  Committee 
have  been  highly  gratifying,  even  since 
the  Japanese  invasion.  The  outlining 
of  the  curriculum  has  proceeded  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  educational  principles 
and  practice.  Education  for  Chris¬ 
tian  service  is  now,  so  far  as  possible 
under  war  conditions,  carried  on  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  comprehensive  plan  which 
includes  the  whole  range  from  volun¬ 
teer  lay  workers  through  the  students 
in  the  best  seminaries.  A  significant 
development  is  the  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion  Fellowship  which  began  in  1931 
and  now  has  a  membership  of  over 
eight  hundred  persons  who  are  united 
in  a  common  task,  and  who  exchange 
experience  through  letters  and  bulle¬ 
tins.  The  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 
have  a  Committee  for  Christian  Edu¬ 
cation  which  corresponds  in  general  to 
the  Committee  in  CHINA.  Its  work 
has  the  supporting  interest  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  Protestant  denominations  working 
in  or  for  the  Islands.  JAPAN  saw 
tbe  formation,  in  1907,  of  a  National 
Sunday  School  Association.  In  the 
late  1920’8  this  Association  completed 


the  construction  of  its  own  four-story 
office  building  in  Tokyo  which  lat« 
was  occupied,  not  only  by  the  Associt-* 
tion,  but  also  by  several  other  national, 
interdenominational  bodies.  INDIA 
has  had  for  many  years  a  strong  Sun¬ 
day  School  Union.  It  is  significant 
that  in  1943  the  executive  leadership 
passed  from  the  hands  of  a  missicHiary 
from  Great  Britain  to  an  Indian  na¬ 
tional.  BURMA  and  CEYLON  have 
had  their  organizations,  also.  The 
DUTCH  EAST  INDIES  have  lacked 
such  bodies,  but  AUSTRALIA  has 
an  active  Council  on  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion. 

The  Western  Hemisphere.  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere  there  are  ten  or 
twelve  organizations  which  offer  8e^ 
vice  to  the  local  efforts  at  Christian 
education.  Beginning  at  the  north, 
there  is  the  Religious  Education  Coun¬ 
cil  of  CANADA  with  its  constituency 
spread  over  a  vast  geographical  terri¬ 
tory.  Serving  the  UNITED  STATES, 
and  in  some  measure  CANADA,  is  the 
International  Councih  of  Religions 
Education,  presented  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  of  EDUCATION.  MEXICO 
has  its  national  work  in  Christian  edu¬ 
cation  integrated  with  the  other  in¬ 
terests  in  the  National  Council  of 
Evangelical  Churches.  One  illustra¬ 
tion  of  its  value  is  found  in  its  annual 
young  people’s  camp  which  has  as  one 
of  its  chief  purposes  the  training  of 
leaders  for  other  camps  throughout 
MEXICO.  Thus  the  one  organiza¬ 
tion  seeks  to  multiply  its  own  relative¬ 
ly  limited  resources.  PUERTO  RICO 
has,  under  its  Committee  on  Christian 
Education,  a  student  pastor  for  the  ap¬ 
proximately  450  Protestant  students 
of  the  University,  the  only  such  in¬ 
stance  in  all  Latin  America. 

In  SOUTH  AMERICA  the  out- 
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sUnding  organization  is  the  Confed¬ 
eration  of  Evangelical  Churches  in 
brazil.  The  members  of  this  Con¬ 
federation  go  farther  in  cooperation 
than  in  most  large  countries  in  that 
thev  not  only  plan  but  also  produce 
their  curriculum  materials  jointly,  is¬ 
suing  some  80,000  sets  of  lesson  ma¬ 
terials  periodically.  Limited  means  of 
transportation  are  a  serious  handicap 
to  nation-wide  counseling  service  and 
nation-wide  fellowship  opportunities. 
But  a  great  challenge  stands  before  the 
Confederation  as  it  views  the  prospect 
of  a  vastly  increased  population  in  the 
future,  a  League  of  Nations  Commis¬ 
sion  having  said  BRAZIL  could  ac¬ 
commodate  900,000,000  people. 

The  organizations  in  other  parts  of 
the  continent  are  younger  than  the 
Confederation  in  BRAZIL,  but  they 
are  equally  important  so  far  as  each 
local  school  is  concerned.  The  RIVER 
PLATE  REPUBLICS  have  an  Evan¬ 
gelical  Confederation,  CHILE  has  a 
Council  of  Churches,  PERU  has  a 
Council  of  Churches,  and  COLOM¬ 
BIA  has  a  new  Missionary  Council. 

AFRICA  and  the  Bible  Lands. 
Geographically,  AFRICA  is  spoken  of 
as  a  unit,  but  in  AFRICA  as  a 
whole  there  is  much  diversity.  For 
example,  there  are  between  700  and 
800  languages  and  dialects.  In  the 
past  there  has  been  relatively  little  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  development  of 
unity,  even  among  the  Europeans  who 
reside  there,  because  of  limited  trans¬ 
portation  facilities.  These  and  other 
sociological  factors  have  an  important 
bearing  on  any  program  of  service  in 
Christian  education.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  for  example,  that  there  be  es¬ 
tablished  an  office  of  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  whole  of  AFRICA.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  African  education,  unlike 


that  of  any  other  continent,  is  laigdy 
in  the  hands  of  mission  and  church 
forces,  this  appears  logical.  Whether 
AFRICA,  with  its  greatest  length  be¬ 
ing  5,000  miles  and  its  greatest  width 
being  4,500  miles,  can  be  served  as  a 
unit  is  not  readily  answered  in  the  af¬ 
firmative,  especially  when  the  other 
obstacles  are  noted. 

Whatever  policy  may  be  adopted  for 
the  future,  some  interdenominational 
service  is  already  under  way  in  a  few 
of  the  political  units.  THE  UNION 
OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  has  a  National 
Sunday  School  Association,  which 
serves  both  the  white  and  the  colored 
populations,  and  a  more  recently  form¬ 
ed  Christian  Council  which  is  concern¬ 
ed  with  education  in  general  and  with 
youth  movements  in  particular.  The 
RHODESIAS  have  a  young  Sunday 
School  Association.  The  BELGIAN 
CONGO  has  a  Protestant  Council  with 
a  full-time  educational  adviser  who 
serves  both  the  Sunday  schools  and 
other  such  agencies,  and  the  schools  for 
general  education.  Several  of  the  other 
countries  or  political  units  also  have 
educational  advisers  for  the  mission 
schools.  EGYPT  and  SUDAN  have 
a  Sunday  School  Union  which  helps 
both  the  Egyptian  Coptic  Church  and 
the  Evangelical  Churches. 

In  the  “BIBLE  LANDS”  there  is 
the  Bible  Lands  Union  for  Christian 
Education  which  aids  both  the  Arabic¬ 
speaking  and  the  Armenian-speaking 
churches,  and  which  is  related  to  the 
developing  religious  educational  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Armenian  Coptic  Church. 
Aside  from  the  preparation  of  curricu¬ 
lum  materials,  one  of  its  more  valuable 
services  is  through  a  summer  camp. 

EUROPE  and  BRITAIN.  Most 
of  the  churches  of  EUROPE  and 
BRITAIN  have  a  very  long  history  to 
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which  there  is  a  present  sense  of  very 
direct  relationship.  In  many  of  the 
countries  religion  has  been  included  in 
general  education.  The  churches'  vol¬ 
untary  auxiliaries,  such  as  the  Sunday 
school,  have  been  much  less  extensive 
in  EUROPE  than  in  BRITAIN  or 
NORTH  AMERICA.  In  BRITAIN 
the  year  1944  has  seen  a  new  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  adopted  by  Parliament,  giv¬ 
ing  the  teaching  of  religion,  as  an  inte¬ 
grated  part  of  general  education,  even 
more  prominence  than  before.  Inter¬ 
estingly  enough,  it  was  partly  the  war 
and  the  resultant  evacuation  of  chil¬ 
dren  from  London  and  other  centers 
which  led  to  a  realization  of  the  need 
for  greater  stress  on  education  in  re¬ 
ligion. 

EUROPE  and  BRITAIN  have  had 
some  national,  interdenominational  or¬ 
ganizations  giving  help  in  Christian 
education,  but  they  have  figured  less 
prominently  than,  for  example,  has 
the  International  Council  of  Religious 
Education  in  NORTH  AMERICA. 
The  year  brought  a  diminution  of  the 
work  of  all,  and  for  some  a  complete 
disruption.  When  the  war  is  over, 
there  will  be  required  an  intensive  ef¬ 
fort  to  find  and  gather  together  the 
scattered  pieces  and  re-form  them  into 
functioning,  cooperative  unities. 

World-Wide  Service.  The  World’s 
Sunday  School  Association  seeks  to 
knit  together,  to  federate  these  many 
national  organizations,  over  fifty-two 
of  them  already  being  members  of  the 


Association.  A  general  conception  of 
the  program  of  the  Association  is  oqq. 
veyed  by  the  following  skeleton  om- 
line;  Developing  and  strengthening 
nation-wide  cooperative  service  in  sU 
countries;  ensuring  the  preparatc^ 
and  continuing  education  of  missiiMh  I 
aries  and  nationals  in  the  field  of  re- 
ligious  education ;  assisting  in  develop¬ 
ing  and  distributing  literature  and 
other  materials  for  religious  educa¬ 
tion  ;  representing  religious  education 
in  ecumenical,  missionary,  govern¬ 
mental,  and  commercial  councils,  and 
representing  missionary  work  in  re¬ 
ligious  education  councils;  and  sp(»i- 
soring  and  participating  in  conventions 
and  other  fellowship  enterprises,  and 
enlisting  international  attention  on  be¬ 
half  of  special  needs  and  emphases. 

One  of  the  latest  ventures  of  tbs 
Association  is  the  launching  of  The 
World  Fellowship  in  Christian  Educa¬ 
tion.  A  few  corresponding  members 
are  to  be  enrolled  in  each  country. 
Each  member  is  responsible  for  supply¬ 
ing  information  for  inclusion  in  the 
bulletins  of  the  Fellowship,  and  then 
for  sharing  with  his  colleagues  in  his 
own  country  or  region  such  help  as 
comes  to  him  through  the  bulletins.  If 
the  best  experiences  of  each  can  be 
made  available  to  and  used  by  all,  the 
advancement  of  Christian  educati(m 
throughout  the  world  will  be  at  least 
twice  as  rapid  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past. 


Religious  Education  Through  the  Home 

By  A.  J.  WM.  MYERS 

Professor  of  Religions  Education,  Emeritus 
Hartford  School  of  Religious  and  Social  Work 


PUBLIC  schools  and  educators  in 
general  are  amopg  the  first  to 
acknowledge  that  the  home  is  the 
greatest  of  all  educational  agencies. 
There  children  and  youth  receive  vital 
education. 

They  learn  a  language  and  how  to 
use  it;  they  learn  how  to  act  so  that 
their  “manners”  are  a  part  of  them¬ 
selves;  they  learn  definite  skills  and 
also  a  way  of  living  with  others ;  they 
develop  definite  attitudes  to  the  family, 
to  work,  to  the  state  or  socity,  to  the 
universe; — that  is  they  achieve  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  morals  and  religion  though  of¬ 
ten  unconscious  and  undefined.  The 
type  of  morals  and  religion  acquired  in 
the  home  may  be  of  high  or  low’  quality 
but  the  significant  thing  is  that  in 
either  case  it  is  effective. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  living  or¬ 
ganism  called  Society  is  composed  of 
clusters  of  cells  called  families  and  its 
general  level,  good  or  bad,  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  home.  If  this  ele¬ 
mental  truth  is  recognized  it  will 
sharpen  the  attention  not  only  of  the 
Church  but  of  the  State  on  the  primary 
Social  group  and  its  welfare.  Hous¬ 
ing,  health,  standard  of  living,  educa¬ 
tional  and  recreational  facilities,  and 
the  care  of  deficients  are  all  of  primary 
importance. 

The  Church  has  always  regarded  the 
home  as  the  seed  bed  and  nursery  of 
good  character  and  religion.  The  J ews 
magnified  (and  still  magnify)  the  re¬ 
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ligious  life  in  the  home.  Christianity, 
coming  in  the  Jewish  tradition,  in¬ 
herited  that  emphasis  and  the  Bethle- 
ham  family  —  Joseph,  Mary,  Jesus 
and  his  brothers  and  sisters  —  sancti¬ 
fied  the  home  for  Christians  for  all 
time.  The  Christmas  festival,  the  mer¬ 
riest  of  the  year,  centres  in  the  child  as 
God’s  greatest  gift.  Burn’s  The  Cot¬ 
ters  Saturday  Night  paints  the  uni¬ 
versal  ideal  of  the  Christian  home  in 
its  essential  spirit  though  materials 
and  methods  necessarily  change  with 
time. 

The  home  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  the  special  field,  not  of  the  School 
but  of  the  Church  although  by  over  em¬ 
phasis  on  home  work  and  extra  curri¬ 
cular  activities  the  School  sometimes 
tends  to  monopolize  all  the  time  and 
energy  of  children  and  youth  both  in 
school  and  out.  Just  now  examinations 
are  on  in  the  High  School  and  the 
pressure  is  so  great  that  the  Church 
school  departments  are  shot  to  pieces. 
For  the  School’s  owm  good  as  well  as 
the  good  of  the  pupils,  this  danger 
needs  to  be  carefully  guarded  against. 

The  Church  in  recent  years  has  come 
to  see  more  clearly  that  parents  are  es¬ 
sentially  the  most  effective  teachers  of 
religion  and  morals  and  to  consider 
them  as  part  of  its  teaching  staff.  This 
reemphasis  on  the  home  as  the  key 
position  and  on  parents  as  the  first  and 
most  effective  teachers  has  almost  be- 
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come  a  little  Movement  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  such  effects  as  these: 

1.  A  New  Literature.  It  is  new 
at  least  in  the  sense  of  being  suitable 
for  today.  There  is  more  difference 
between  religious  literature  for  chil¬ 
dren  of  a  century  ago,  (for  example, 
Rev.  J.  Janeway’s  A  Token  For  Chil¬ 
dren;  being  an  exact  account  of  the 
Conversion,  Holy  Lives,  and  Joyful 
Deaths  of  Young  Children,  1852) 
and  today  than  there  is  between,  say, 
books  on  nature  or  science  of  that  date 
and  today. 

2.  Parents  Classes.  The  Church 
always  preached  that  parents  should  do 
thus  and  so  but  gave  little  specific  help 
until  in  recent  years.  Now  parents 
classes  are  taken  for  granted  and  very 
attractive  texts  are  available,  treating 
moral  and  religious  questions  as  help¬ 
fully  as  similar  texts  on  diet  and 
health. 

The  aim  of  these  classes  and  litera¬ 
ture  is  not  only  to  arouse  parents  to 
the  vital  importance  of  religious  at¬ 
mosphere  and  practices  but  also  to 
make  them  more  intelligent  and  more 
skillful  in  the  actual  nurture  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth  in  Christian  living. 
This  is  bringing  about  a  needed  change 
in  lesson  materials,  not  only  providing 
for  the  cooperation  of  the  home  in  gen¬ 
eral  courses  but  also  whole  units  are 
centured  in  the  family  life  (as,  for 
example,  Phyllis  Maramerco’s  Finding 
Ood  in  The  Home.) 

3.  Recognition  of  Parents  As 
Teachers.  This,  always  implicit,  has 
been  made  explicit.  In  many  schools 
parents  and  teachers  of  various  depart¬ 
ments  consult  and  plan  the  program 
together  and  a  definite  part  is  taken 
in  the  home  in  cooperation  with  the 


Church  School.  Representatives  of 
parents  meet  with  the  Workers  ConfeN 
ence.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  Parent 
Committee  in  each  department  and  sn 
Advisory  Family  Council  in  the 
Church  School. 

4.  Family  and  Neighborhood  Em¬ 
phasis.  The  Church  is  tending  to 
think  more  in  terms  of  family  life  and 
family  relationships.  Church  Family 
Night  is  not  uncommon.  The  program 
is  planned  for  the  whole  family.  The 
family  pew  is  emphasized  in  a  new 
way.  The  family  is  expected  to  come 
to  the  regular  Service  of  Worship  but 
the  little  ones  go  to  their  Nursery  and 
Kindergarten  classes  for  appropriate 
activities,  and  school-age  children  to 
the  Church  Service  for  the  part  de¬ 
signed  for  them,  then  going  to  their 
own  enterprises;  and  high  school  and 
older  ones  remaining  throughout  the 
service. 

The  Neighborhood  group  is  coming 
to  be  recognized  as  most  significant. 
The  boys  and  girls  who  play  together 
constitute  a  formative  group  and  the 
aim  is  to  encourage  parents  to  make 
their  houses,  lawns  and  yards  avail¬ 
able  to  them,  even,  if  necessary,  to  the 
sacrifice  of  grass  and  flowers.  The 
homes  are  also  helped  to  provide  un- 
obstrusive  but  constructive  guidance 
for  the  children  and  youth  in  their 
play  and  leisure  time  activity. 

If  Church  and  School  will  cooperate 
in  their  work  for  the  support  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Home,  stimulating,  encour¬ 
aging  and  giving  practical  help  in  the 
nurture  of  the  finest  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  life,  they  will  increase  their 
own  influence  and  multiply  their  ef¬ 
fectiveness  in  promoting  an  even  high¬ 
er  civilization. 


T'he  Summer  Camp  and  Conference 

as  an  Educational  Opportunity 

By  PAUL  M.  UMBERT 

Director  Program  Services, 

National  Council,  Y.M.C.A. 


Last  summer  I  studied  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  girl  of  fifteen  as  she 
went  for  the  first  time  to  a  young 
people’s  camp  conducted  under  church 
auspices.  For  several  summers  she  had 
gone  to  a  Girl  Scout  camp  and  enjoyed 
it  thoroughly.  I  wondered  whether 
the  church  camp  would  seem  unduly 
serious  in  tone  or  formal  in  pattern. 
Actually,  she  was  thrilled  by  the  two 
weeks’  experience  and  announced  upon 
her  return  that  she  was  going  every 
summer  until  she  “graduated.”  Al¬ 
though  she  was  among  the  youngest  in 
the  group,  this  coeducational  camp  — 
one  of  those  conducted  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Council  of  Religious  Education 
—  apparently  provided  an  experience 
of  unusual  value  at  her  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment. 

To  my  knowledge  no  careful  and 
critical  study  of  church  camps  and  con¬ 
ferences  has  yet  been  made.  During 
the  late  1920’s  they  sprang  up  like 
mushrooms.  The  pioneering  was  done 
under  interchurch  auspices  along  na¬ 
tional  and  state  lines,  but  before  long 
each  major  denomination  sought  camp 
sites  of  its  own  in  different  sections  of 
the  country.  The  first  camps  were  de¬ 
signed  usually  for  young  people  of 
eighteen  and  over.  Soon  high  school 
camps  were  established  and  now  it  is 
common  to  have  similar  opportunities 
available  also  for  junior  high  school 
groups  or  “Intermediates.”  Camps 
for  the  junior  age,  9  to  11,  are  now 
fairly  common.  In  the  early  days  boys 
and  girls  went  to  these  camps  separate¬ 


ly.  Then  a  few  brave  souls  dared  to 
try  coeducation  and  now,  if  I  mistake 
not,  mixed  camps  are  by  far  in  the  ma¬ 
jority.  Parallel  with  these  develop¬ 
ments  came  leadership  training  camps 
for  adults,  usually  set  up  for  church 
school  teachers  and  advisers  of  young 
people’s  societies. 

The  term  “conference”  is  commonly 
applied  to  a  pr<^am  held  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  of  a  school  or  under  conditions 
where  life  and  dress  are  fairly  formal. 
The  real  “camp”  is  located  farther 
from  the  beaten  track;  council  circles 
and  “shorts”  are  the  rule.  Ten  days 
or  two  weeks  is  the  normal  period  for  a 
camp;  a  conference  is  likely  to  be 
shorter  in  duration. 

These  church  camps  are  especially 
well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  high 
school  boys  and  girls  and  older  youth. 
At  this  age  the  purely  recreational 
camp  begins  to  pall.  Young  people 
are  ready  for  more  serious  discussion. 
They  are  taking  on  responsibilities  in 
the  local  church  and  are  looking  for 
practical  help.  Moreover,  they  are  of¬ 
ten  seeking  for  a  satisfying  answer  to 
some  of  their  deeper  personal  and  re¬ 
ligious  problems.  General  camping 
literature  in  recent  years  has  looked 
upon  camps  for  the  older  boy  or  girl 
as  a  largely  unmet  need.  Too  little 
recognition  has  been  given  by  educa¬ 
tors  to  the  way  in  which  church  camps 
and  conferences  have  filled  this  gap  for 
thousands  of  young  people. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  chart  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  leaders  of  this  church 
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camp  movement  want  their  programs 
to  develop.  Whether  these  actually 
constitute  trends  at  this  moment  can 
not  perhaps  be  demonstrated ;  but  they 
may  confidently  be  set  forth  as  stand¬ 
ards  of  good  practice. 

1.  Effective  study  and  discussion. 
At  the  core  of  these  camps  and  confeiv 
ences  has  always  been  a  serious  and 
systematic  study  program.  Ordinarily 
the  whole  morning  is  devoted  to  classes. 
In  earlier  days  these  were  carried  on 
largely  in  lecture  fashion  and  the 
campers  came  home  with  neatly  out¬ 
lined  note-books.  But  for  some  years 
now  in  the  better  church  camps  leaders 
have  been  chosen  for  their  ability  to 
direct  a  process  of  sound  learning. 
Syllabi  are  prepared  with  considerable 
care  and  books  or  pamphlets  are  pro¬ 
vided  so  that  real  study  can  take  place. 
With  older  groups  this  approaches  the 
seminar  or  workshop  method.  Through 
intensive  study  under  skilled  leader¬ 
ship  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  youth 
to  feel  that  he  has  learned  more  in  two 
weeks  about  the  Bible  or  some  phase 
of  applied  religion  than  in  a  whole 
year  of  somewhat  casual  attendance  at 
the  church  school.  In  other  words, 
these  camps  Lave  made  a  substantial 
contribution  toward  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  Christian  faith  and  its  im¬ 
plications  for  modern  life. 

2.  Y oulh  participation.  There  was 
a  time  when  these  camps  centered 
around  a  few  adult  leaders  who  were 
charming  and  dominating  personali¬ 
ties.  Doubtless  paternalism  of  this 
kind  is  still  to  be  found,  but  now  it  is 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  to 
have  young  people  carry  much  of  the 
responsibility  for  camp  policy  and 
program.  Council  and  committees 
abound.  Adults  and  youth  work  to¬ 
gether  in  advance  planning  and  promo- 
tiontion  and  in  actual  administration. 


Yoimg  people  conduct  well-planned 
services  of  worship;  they  work  out 
special  features  for  evening  sessions; 
they  wrestle  with  problems  of  schedule 
and  social  life. 

3.  Work  with  individuals.  On  the 
whole,  directors  of  church  camps  are 
likely  to  make  less  thorough  provisic^ 
for  personal  records  and  individual 
counseling  than  in  our  best  camps  con¬ 
ducted  by  social  agencies.  But  there 
have  been  outstanding  experiments  in 
the  counseling  of  individuals  and  in 
training  adults  for  a  counseling  rela¬ 
tionship,  particularly  in  the  youth 
camps  of  the  International  Council  of 
Religions  Education,  of  the  American 
Youth  Foundation,  and  of  some  de¬ 
nominations.  Through  careful  regis¬ 
tration  processes  the  boy  or  girl  is  aid¬ 
ed  in  making  a  wise  choice  of  courses 
and  other  activities.  Systematic  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  interviews  with  any 
camper  who  wants  to  talk  frankly 
about  his  own  growth.  Reading  as¬ 
signments  are  often  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual.  Leaders  fre¬ 
quently  carry  on  correspondence  with 
campers  for  months  afterward. 

4.  Religious  experience.  When 
properly  managed,  the  church  camp  or 
conference  makes  an  indelible  impact 
on  the  religious  life  of  young  people. 
The  program  has  a  frankly  religioui 
orientation.  For  once  in  his  life,  a 
youth  may  move  in  a  controlled  en¬ 
vironment  where  religion  has  a  chance 
to  be  central.  Much  stress  is  placed 
upon  private  and  corporate  worship, 
but  in  a  setting  of  natural  beauty  and 
personal  sincerity  that  makes  it  all 
very  genuine.  Almost  invariably  a 
camper  refers  to  vesper  services  as  the 
most  memorable  experience  of  the 
week. 

The  wise  director  guards  against 
sentimentalism  in  religion.  At  camp 
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it  would  be  easy  to  withdraw  from  the 
world  and  its  problems  or  to  become 
unduly  emotional  around  a  campfire. 
Usually,  however,  there  is  a  strong 
emphasis  on  the  challenge  of  Christian¬ 
ity  to  the  social  relationship  and  insti¬ 
tutions  of  our  day.  Young  people  at 
camp  may  become  acutely  concerned 
about  the  race  problem,  or  a  just  and 
durable  peace,  or  practical  citizenship 
in  the  community.  Then,  too,  the 
camp  program  gives  ample  place  to 
recreation.  Meals  are  jolly  occasions. 
Leaders  prove  to  be  very  human  in¬ 
dividuals.  The  net  result  is  a  whole¬ 
some  type  of  religious  experience, 
leading  to  personal  commitment  with¬ 
out  morbidness  or  display. 

5.  Carry-over  to  the  community. 
The  camp  or  conference  under  relig¬ 
ious  auspices  runs  less  danger  than 
some  other  camps  of  being  a  hothouse 
experience  that  fades  away  as  quickly 
as  the  sunburn  with  which  a  boy  or 
girl  returns  home.  Young  people  are 
selected  by  their  churches  to  attend 
these  camps.  They  are  expected  to 
carry  responsibilities  when  they  come 
back.  There  are  occasional  reunions. 
One  looks  forward  to  returning  year 
after  year  for  an  increasingly  ad¬ 
vanced  program.  Leadership  training 
is  one  of  the  prime  purposes  of  the 
camp.  Some  individuals  prove  to  be 
disappointments,  to  be  sure,  but  if  the 
church  at  home  gives  the  individual 
half  a  chance  to  carry  out  some  of  his 
ideas,  the  camp  experience  is  likely  to 
make  a  permanent  contribution  to 
Christian  growth. 

In  this  brief  review  there  is  no  in¬ 
tent  to  idealize  all  conferences  and 
camj)8  sponsored  by  religious  agencies. 
Many  of  them  no  doubt  need  more 
careful  planning  and  supervision.  But 
that  our  Protestant  churches  have  here 
a  remarkable  educational  opportunity, 


and  that  they  have  developed  this  po¬ 
tential  resource  to  an  encouraging  de¬ 
gree,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 

Student  conferences  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A.  and 
church  boards  deserve  a  separate  study 
in  themselves.  But  the  unsolicited 
comment  of  a  student  who  attended  a 
recent  national  conference,  where  stu¬ 
dents  of  different  races  and  lands  were 
included,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
profound  changing  of  attitudes  that 
may  come  from  these  conferences  at 
their  best: 

“I’m  a  white  Baptist  guy  from 
Georgia.  During  the  past  three  days 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  has  been  smashing 
prejudices  and  timidities  within  me 
like  an  elephant  tramping  on  glass 
Christmas-tree  decorations.  To  show 
you  how  it  goes:  yesterday  at  noon  I 
sat  at  meat  with  a  Negro  girl  on  my 
right,  an  Episcopal  minister  from  De¬ 
troit  at  my  left,  and  a  Canadian  Pres¬ 
byterian  along  with  two  Methodist 
girls  from  Seattle  across  the  table. 
This  morning  in  chapel  before  service 
a  J  apanese- American  boy  plopped 
down  beside  me  and  confided  that  he 
was  taking  a  law  course  by  correspon¬ 
dence,  married  last  August  (to  the 
swellest  girl  in  the  world),  and  grate¬ 
ful  to  God  for  the  government  Reloca¬ 
tion  Project  since  it  was  through  the 
church  at  the  center  to  which  he  was 
sent  that  he  had  found  the  meaning  of 
vital  Christianity.  As  the  panel  on 
the  Negro  problem  in  American  got 
under  way  I  could  not  help  peeping 
over  the  shoulder  of  a  pretty  brunette 
just  in  front  of  me  to  watch  her  tak¬ 
ing  notes  —  in  Chinese  hieroglvphics. 
iilore  than  the  addresses  even,  such  ex- 
peciences  as  these  are  bowing  my  heart 
in  humility  before  the  Father  —  the 
Father  of  us  all.** — Wooster  Confer¬ 
ence  News,  January  1,  1944. 


The  Program  of  Leadership  Education 

By  J.  FISHER  SIMPSON 

Director  of  Leadership  Edwation  for  the  Methodist  Church, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


IT  IS  as  true  in  Christian  education 
as  in  any  other  enterprise  that  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  depends  upon  thelead- 
ers.  In  Protestantism  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Sunday  school  placed  the 
responsibility  of  teaching  upon  laymen 
and  lay  women  and  soon  brought  the 
realization  that  many  of  them  had  no 
particular  preparation  for  this  work. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century 
plans  took  definite  form  to  provide 
help  through  institutes  and  other  in¬ 
formal  methods.  With  the  turn  of  the 
century  came  the  beginning  of  a  move¬ 
ment  to  provide  opportunities  for 
study  for  workers. 

What  Is  Leadership  Educaiionf 
Leadership  education  is  Christian  nur¬ 
ture  with  emphasis  upon  being  and  do¬ 
ing,  learning  and  serving,  seeking  and 
sharing.  It  is  the  endeavor  to  help 
workers  increase  their  knowledge  of 
the  will  of  God  and  of  the  mind  of 
Christ,  deepen  their  experience,  spirt- 
ualize  their  attitudes,  appreciation, 
hopes  and  purposes,  strengthen  their 
faith,  and  develop  skills  in  leading 
others  in  the  achievement  of  these 
ideals. 

The  teacher  or  leader  is  perceived 
as  being  himself  “within  the  process,” 
for  only  growing  persons  can  help 
others  grow.  “If  it  does  not  happen 
to  the  teacher  it  will  not  happen  to  the 
pupils.”  Hence,  it  is  essential  that 
workers  themselves  have  the  experience 
of  creative  methods  in  the  process  of 
learning  how  to  teach  and  conduct 
other  activities.  The  terms  “learn  by 


doing,”  “experience  centered”  are  u 
valid  in  teacher  education  as  in  any 
other  type.  “Therefore,  all  good  lead¬ 
ership  education  must  have  at  least 
these  aspects: 

“1.  A  vital  and  soul-stirring  ex¬ 
perience  of  discovery  and  personal 
growth ;  learning  that  reaches  down  to 
motives  and  reconstructs  ideas  and  at¬ 
titudes. 

“2  A  group  experience  which  em¬ 
bodies  those  satisfying  relationships 
among  persons  which  are  necessary  to 
growth  and  gives  a  sense  of  personal 
worth,  awareness  of  the  needs  of  pe^ 
sons  as  persons,  and  the  sense  of  ‘be¬ 
longing.’ 

“3.  Earnest  study  and  discussion 
to  find  the  ground  of  truth,  and  to 
know  the  best  means  by  which  truth 
may  be  made  understandable,  clear, 
and  compelling  at  any  stage  of  growth 
and  experience. 

“4.  An  ever  enlarging  vision  of 
purpose  in  terms  of  unfolding  life  and 
of  the  reign  of  God  in  the  life  of  pe^ 
sons  and  groups. 

“5.  Motivation  and  help  for  culti¬ 
vating  the  devotional  life  —  ‘out  of 
the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life.’  ” 

While  these  characteristics  may  not 
always  have  marked  the  efforts  made 
to  develop  workers,  they  have  been  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  a  kind  of 
flying  goal  which  has  challenged  those 
w’ho  were  directing  the  process.  There 
is  now  an  awareness  that  the  channels 
of  help  for  workers  must  provide  in¬ 
creasing  opportunities  for  creative  ex- 
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periences,  hence  the  emphasis  upon 
learning  on  the  job,  laboratory  schools, 
workships,  apprentice  and  supervised 
teaching. 

Courses  and  Methods  of  Training. 
In  order  to  meet  basic  needs  of  work¬ 
ers  studies  are  provided  in  such  areas 
as  psychol(^y,  teaching,  organization 
and  program  of  Christian  education, 
Bible  content  and  interpretation,  re¬ 
ligion,  evangelism,  worship,  and  the 
church  and  its  world  mission.  Expan¬ 
sion  has  been  made  through  the  years 
within  this  general  pattern  in  the  light 
of  changing  needs,  insight  and  under¬ 
standing. 

There  are  two  groups  of  courses  for 
popular  use.  The  First  Series  courses 
are  of  an  introductory  nature,  with  in¬ 
expensive  text  materials,  suitable  for 
use  in  classes  conducted  over  a  period 
of  three  or  four  days.  The  Second 
Series  are  more  advanced  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  more  extended  periods  of 
study.  There  are  also  possibilities 
for  more  adequate  study  in  a  Third  Se¬ 
ries  of  courses,  which  are  not  yet  wide¬ 
ly  used. 

One  of  the  most  marked  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  teacher  training  program 
has  been  in  the  type  of  textbooks  pre¬ 
pared.  From  an  early  emphasis  upon 
bo(^  centered  studies,  the  trend  has 
been  toward  textbooks  with  more  crea¬ 
tive  qualities.  They  are  revised  in  the 
light  of  experience  and  clearer  under¬ 
standing,  and  some  new  textbooks  are 
published  every  year.  The  ideal  is 
that  textbooks  be  written  for  lay  work¬ 
ers  who  may  not  have  had  technical 
training  in  Christian  education.  This 
approach  has  resulted  in  simplicity  of 
style  and  practical  usefulness  of  text¬ 
ual  materials. 

While  some  of  the  denominations  of¬ 


fer  courses  by  the  correspondence 
method,  the  major  use  of  the  studies 
is  through  training  schools  on  a  local 
church  or  cummunity  basis.  With  a 
view  to  securing  the  best  results,  cer¬ 
tain  standards  have  been  set  up  for 
schools.  These  provide  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  time  schedule  and  for  certain 
activities  for  students  as  a  basis  for 
completion  of  courses.  Course  cards 
or  certificates  of  credit  are  issued  in 
recognition  of  satisfactory  work.  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  progress  are  also  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  certain  courses  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  use  of  other  means  of 
growth. 

The  courses  are  taught  in  the  schools 
by  persons  who  have  been  selected  by 
responsible  leaders  and  who  have  made 
careful  preparation.  Leader’s  guides 
and  other  resources  are  provided  for 
the  assistance  of  persons  who  prepare 
to  teach.  The  process  of  certification 
or  accreditation  of  teachers  is  a  co¬ 
operative  relationship  between  the  de¬ 
nominational  Board  of  Education  or 
other  accrediting  agency  and  the  in¬ 
structor  through  correspondence,  and 
is  proving  to  be  valuable  in  developing 
a  quality  of  work  in  training  schools 
that  is  more  or  less  equivalent  in  all 
schools  throughout  the  country.  Coach¬ 
ing  conferences  for  prospective  teach¬ 
ers  of  leadership  education  courses 
have  proved  to  be  exceedingly  valuable. 
Beyond  the  local  church  and  commun¬ 
ity  schools,  some  are  planned  for  larger 
areas.  These  are  significant  in  bring¬ 
ing  together  representatives  from  many 
churches,  and  often  from  several  states. 
The  values  in  such  experiences  cannot 
well  be  estimated.  The  trend  toward 
providing  more  opportunities  in  ob¬ 
servation  and  laboratory  schools,  and 
through  workships  is  one  of  the  signifi¬ 
cant  developments. 
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A  great  deal  of  emphasis  is  given  to 
the  many  informal  methods  that  can  be 
used  to  improve  leadership.  Excellent 
resources  are  available  for  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  local  church  committees, 
boards  of  education,  workers’  confer¬ 
ences  and  age  group  councils.  Many 
churches  are  providing  libraries  for 
their  teachers  and  leaders,  under  the 
supervision  of  capable  persons  who  cul¬ 
tivate  reading.  Installation  or  dedi¬ 
cation  services  are  means  of  stimulat¬ 
ing  seriousness  of  purpose  and  stronger 
commitment  on  the  part  of  workers. 
Rating  scales  for  individuals  and  for 
local  churches  are  also  used  in  setting 
up  goals  for  achievement  and  in  stimu¬ 
lating  better  work. 

Many  local  churches  follow  plans  of 
training  workers  on  the  job  through 
coaching  in  the  use  of  curriculum  mat- 
terials,  in  lesson  planning,  in  planning 
and  conducting  worship  services,  in 
visiting  and  in  other  phases  of  work. 

Many  of  the  church  colleges  are  of¬ 
fering  courses  with  a  view  to  helping 
students  prepare  to  become  workers  in 
their  churches.  Some  state  and  inde¬ 
pendent  institutions  are  also  making 
significant  contributions.  While  in 
some  institutions  the  courses  are  limit¬ 
ed  to  the  Bible,  others  are  taking  seri¬ 
ously  their  responsibility  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  religious  leaders  and  of¬ 
fer  studies  on  principles  of  Christian 
education,  organization  and  program, 
worship,  teaching,  and  related  subjects. 
Theological  seminaries  are  providing 
courses  in  religious  education  which 
should  assist  young  ministers  in  becom¬ 
ing  the  educational  leaders  in  their 
churches. 

The  International  Council  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Education  makes  a  significant 
contribution  as  a  coordinating  and  di¬ 


recting  agency  for  the  preparation  of 
workers.  The  pooling  of  experiene* 
and  resouces  in  cooperative  planning 
has  made  possible  a  united  approach  to 
many  of  the  problems.  The  Conamit.  | 
tee  on  Leadership  Education  is  com- 
posed  of  certain  staff  members  of  th« 
International  Council,  and  of  per8<as  1 
who  are  responsible  for  leadership  edn- 
cation  in  the  denominations  and  in 
state  and  city  councils  of  religioni 
education,  as  well  as  others  who  are 
specially  interested.  The  Department 
of  Leadership  Education  supervises  a 
strong  interdenominational  program. 

After  all  is  said,  however,  the  train¬ 
ing  of  workers  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  local  church.  Each  church  must 
develop  and  carry  through  its  own 
plans.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
churches  in  a  community  can  work  to¬ 
gether  and  thus  stimulate  each  other  to  | 
good  works.  But  it  is  within  the  local  ■ 
church  that  teachers  and  other  leaden 
serve.  The  pastor  and  other  officials 
have  the  privilege  of  multiplying  them¬ 
selves  as  they  provide  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  development  of  workers. 

All  the  Protestant  denominations 
provide  resources  through  their  l)oards 
of  education.  The  International  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Religious  Education  is  a  source 
of  information  about  plans  that  have 
proved  successful  in  many  churches. 
Bulletin  507,  “Enlisting  and  Develop¬ 
ing  Church  Workers,”  is  a  valuable  re¬ 
source  for  any  church  in  planning  a 
comprehensive  program  for  improving 
its  leadership.  As  each  local  church 
accepts  the  opportunity  for  helping  its 
own  workers  grow  in  their  abilities,  a 
better  qualified  leadership  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  for  all  the  churches. 
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Greetings  to  the 

American  Education  Fellowship 

By  CARL  G.  MILLER  “  ^ 


The  name  Progressive  Education 
Association  has  become  a  war  casu¬ 
alty,  for  the  society  has  voted  to 
change  its  name  to  American  Education 
Fellowship.  No  longer  can  we  joust 
over  who  is  the  progressive  educator, 
him  with  the  capital  letters  or  him  with¬ 
out.  The  capital  letters  boys  and  girls 
have  bowed  themselves  off  the  stage. 

Vinal  H.  Tibbetts,  director  of  the 
P.E.A.,  was  quoted  in  The  New  York 
Times  on  March  11  regarding  what  the 
renamed  organization  proposes  to  do. 

Point  1 :  The  new  association  “in¬ 
tends  to  protect  the  constructive  gains 
that  have  been  made”  by  the  Progressive 
movement.  Yes,  the  Progressives  made 
some  constructive  gains  in  education, 
and  no  one  wishes  to  deny  them  the 
credit,  but  what  about  a  statement  of  re¬ 
gret  for  the  mischief  that  Progressives 
directly  or  indirectly  wrought  in  the 
education  of  American  youth  ?  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  many  young  men  educated  un¬ 
der  the  P.E.A.’s  foolish  conceptions  of 
almost  unlimited  freedom  for  “kids,” 
they  have  been  given  some  re-education 
by  the  army  and  navy,  and  they  will  re¬ 
turn  home  with  fairly  true  conceptions 
of  how  human  character  is  formed. 

Point  2 :  The  new  association  intends 
to  keep  on  “freeing  the  child  from  un¬ 
tenable  ‘school-masterism.*  ”  And  that 
will  be  a  fine  purpose,  but  we  hope  that 
this  does  not  mean  that  teachers  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  teachers  —  men  and 
women  who  know  the  art  of  instruction 
far  beyond  the  ken  of  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  youth. 

Point  5 :  The  new  assooition  intends 
to  keep  on  “enriching  the  curriculum.” 
Yes,  but  is  the  word  enrich  strictly  suit¬ 
able?  It  suggests  something  that  may 
become  —  if  it  is  not  already  —  too 
bulky  to  handle.  Certainly,  much  can 
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be  done  in  adapting  the  curriculum  to 
the  education  of  youth  in  an  era  of  un¬ 
certainty  and  possible  catastrophe.  No 
one  knows  the  answers  to  this  problem, 
but  they  will  come  from  wise  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  adults,  not  from  children  pick¬ 
ing  their  own  subjects. 

Point  4:  The  association  intends  to 
keep  on  promoting  professional  training. 
And  thaPs  O.K.  But  we  hope  the  mem¬ 
bers  promote  it  in  the  direction  of  simpli¬ 
city  and  away  from  silly,  nauseating  pro¬ 
fessional  verbiage.  The  way  active 
teachers  avoid  voluntary  reading  of  pro¬ 
fessional  literature  is  something  to  raise 
the  eyebrows  of  any  wise  man  in  educa 
tion. 

Point  6:  The  association  will  work 
for  higher  salaries  and  greater  security 
for  teachers.  Hurrah  for  thatl  Let’s 
see  that  the  money  goes  to  live-wire  in¬ 
dividuals  who  really  have  effect  on  young 
people  and  not  to  the  dead  wood  in  the 
profession. 

Point  6.  The  association  will  work 
for  “cooperative  planning  of  educational 
policy  in  every  public  school.”  And 
there’s  no  quarrel  with  that.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  distance  to  go 
in  this  direction  is  great,  and  we  have 
learned  few  methods  of  efficiency  in  this 
endeavor.  Can’t  we  cut  down  the  num¬ 
ber  of  meetings  by  50  per  cent?  And 
where  are  some  courageous  chairmen  who 
can  be  like  judges  and  frequently  say, 
“Sorry,  but  the  remarks  are  irrelevant 
and  immaterial,”  thus  speeding  up  point¬ 
ed  discussion  ? 

Greetings,  then  to  the  new  American 
Education  Fellowship !  May  it,  like  any 
of  us,  prosper  by  recognizing  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  the  past  and  carrying  on  cour¬ 
ageously  in  directions  which  undoubted¬ 
ly  have  shown  merit! 


-*H[BOOK  REVIEWS 


Church  and  State  In  Education.  By 
William  Clayton  Bower.  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  100  pag^s,  1944. 

A  fresh  study  of  a  persistant  and  in¬ 
creasingly  urgent  problem  in  American 
democratic  culture,  first  presented  as  the 
James  R.  Richard  Lectures  in  Christian 
Religion  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
Nooember  1943.  An  able  and  suggestive 
discussion  which  the  author  trusts  may 
“help  to  formulate  the  problem,  to  place 
it  in  its  cultural  context,  to  clarify  it,  and 
to  suggest  possible  directions  in  which  its 
solution  may  be  sought.”  Emphases  of 
the  discussion  include:  1.  the  compo¬ 
nent  place  of  religion  in  the  great  tradi¬ 
tions  of  universal  culture — in  history,  in 
literature  in  philosophy,  in  the  social 
sciences  and  in  ai^ ;  2.  the  necessity  of 
dealing  as  realistically  and  objectively 
with  religion  as  subject  matter  of  the 
school  curriculum,  as  with  any  other  as¬ 
pect  of  culture;  3.  the  increasing  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  universal  elements  in  religion 
on  part  the  major  religious  faiths;  4.  the 
clearly  defined  division  of  responsibility 
between  the  school  and  the  organized  re¬ 
ligious  feliowship  of  the  Church  in  the 
total  task  of  education. 


The  Craftsman  Prepares  To  Teaeh. 
By  David  F.  Jockey  and  Melvin  L.  Bar- 
low.  New  York.  The  Macrailian  Com. 
pany.  1944.  viii  and  184  pages.  $2.00. 

This  book  is  written  for  the  masj 
craftsmen  from  industry  who  hare  bees 
called  upon  today  to  train  workers  for 
many  different  industrial  (M'cupatksH 
and  who  have  had  little  or  no  cxperieaes 
in  teaching.  The  two  paramount  ques¬ 
tions  of  “What  to  teach?”  and  “How  to 
teach?”  are  raised  and  the  authors  pres¬ 
ent  material  that  should  help  in  unswcr- 
ing  these  queries.  Part  One,  therefoiu^ 
deals  with  the  making  of  the  course  of 
study,  while  Part  Two  deals  with  teach¬ 
ing  and  learning  processes. 

In  addition  to  its  present  value,  the 
book  will  be  very  useful  in  teacher-trsta- 
ing  classes  organized  for  tradesmen  who 
have  elected  to  enter  the  vocational-la> 
dustrial  schools  of  our  country.  Tradew 
men  in  the  vocational  schools  will  find 
the  book  very  helpful  as  they  begin  to 
learn  about  their  new  occupation  — 
teaching. — William  P.  Scabs,  New  York 
University. 

The  Supervisor’s  Job  in  Industry.  Bj 
Anthony  C.  Baudek  and  Mark  L.  Brook*. 
Bloomington,  Illinois.  McKnight.  1944. 
188  pages.  Paper.  $.80. 

The  need  for  trained  supervisors  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  in  the  vocational-industrial 
schools  is  very  apparent  in  these  days 
when  production  must  continually  seek 
higher  levels.  In  a  concise  and  practical 
manner  this  unique  little  book  makes 
generous  use  of  clever  drawings  to  put 
across  the  important  ideas  utilized  in  the 
solution  of  the  major  supervisory  prob¬ 
lems.  The  value  of  the  book  to  foreman 
trainers  is  obvious;  the  book  will  also  be 
of  great  value  to  those  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  training  supervisors  for 
the  vocational-industrial  schools. — Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Scabs,  Principal  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  Training  Program  for  the  War 
Industries. 


All  Age  Bible  Quiases.  By  Frederick 
Hall.  W.  A.  Wilde  Company,  Boston.  140 
pp.  Price  $1.00. 

Well  selected  and  arranged  questions, 
(with  separately  listed  answers),  for  suc¬ 
cessive  age  groups,  suitable  for  use  in  the 
family  circle. 

For  young  children  there  are  the  “What 
Happened  Next”  stories  and  the  “Six 
Serving  Men“  quizzes — What,  Why,  When, 
How,  Where  and  Who.  For  older  children 
the  “Best”  and  Retold”  Bible  stories;  the 
“True  or  False”  and  “Pick  Y’our  Answers” 
tests.  For  young  people,  “Encyclopedia 
Quizzes;”  and  “The  Bible  and  the  Poets;” 
and  for  older  young  people  and  adults, 
“Comparison  of  the  Lives  of  Jesus” 
Quizzes. 
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Opening  the  Door  for  Ck>d.  By  Herman 
J.  Stceet.  Philadelphia,  Westminister 
Press,  1»44.  160  pp.  fl.OO. 

Family  life  not  only  provides  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  child’s  personality  but  also 
gives  him  his  first  and  most  fundamental 
approach  to  God.  Religious  development 
Itegins  early  as  the  child  begins  to  know 
ibre  in  the  home.  Parents  m\ut  have 
inmething  deep  and  vital  in  their  lives  in 
i-slation  to  God  and  his  kingdom  if  the 
«hUd  is  to  reoei%'e  his  religious  heritage. 
Vlmy  are  teachers  whether  they  are  con* 
i.ious  of  it  or  not.  Some  of  them,  how* 
eVer,  fearing  to  impose  a  religious  pattern 
their  children  are  painstakingly  im* 
?  a  secular  one. 


[ihe  author  holds  that  it  is  better  to  have 
c  (lldren  think  of  Jesus  as  a  Man  who  loved 
!•■  tU'  children  and  welcomed  them  to  him 
n  her  than  as  a  baby,  because  the  concep* 
t!  n  of  him  which  they  should  have  is  one 
%  icb  will  meet  their  needs  as  they  go  for- 
w  rd  in  life. 

I  hi  the  obsen’ance  of  Sunday  in  the  fam- 
the  author  offers  a  brief  list  of  things 
t  can  be  done  rather  than  discussing 
that  cannot  be  done  on  that  day. 
>0  church  is  presented  as  a  larger  fam* 
ujlin  which  the  smaller  family  finds  an  en- 
ri^j^'nient  of  its  life  and  an  enlargement  of 
ita|  fellowship. 

'^his  book  will  be  a  useful  guide  to  par- 
en'M  and  leaders  in  the  religious  nurture 
of  {children.  It  combines  sound  psycho* 
lac|cal  insights  with  vital  religious  values. 
In  Khe  discussion  of  every  major  topic  the 
atrl'ior  adds  helpful  illustrations  of  the 
wai  in  which  the  principles  may  be  work¬ 
ed  ^out  in  the  actual  experience  of  the 
hoii>e. 

'  — L.  FoeTEB  Wood  in  U.R.E. 


l|odern  Drafting. 
Joh\%$on  and  Louis 


By  .William 
V.  Netckirk. 


.H. 

New 


Yor^.  The  Macmillan  Company.  1944. 
Tiii>nd  197  pages.  $1.72. 

Ttiis  basal  textbook  in  draftmanship  is 
one^of  a  series  of  volumes  on  industrial- 


arts  education  prepared  by  the  same 
authors.  That  drafting  plays  a  highly 
significant  part  In  our  modern  industrial 
world  is  axiomatic.  Surely  young  people 
of  today  should  learn  drafting  as  a  part 
of  their  general  education  and  as  a  possi¬ 
ble  vocation.  Modem  Drafting  is  a  good 
introduction  to  the  study,  and  its  ex¬ 
planations,  illustrations  and  special  prob¬ 
lems  have  all  been  carefully  selected  and 
adequately  presented.  Like  the  other 
volumes  in  this  series.  Modem  Drafting 
does  not  go  far  enough  or  deeply  enough 
and  instructors  will  find  it  necessary  to 
supplement  the  text  with  additional 
problenu  and  projects.  —  Wiluam  P. 
Scabs,  Jb.,  New  York  University. 

Where’s  the  Money  Coining  From: 
Problems  of  Postwar  Finance.  By  Sfs- 
art  Chase.  New  York.  The  Twentieth 
Century  Fund.  1943  IX  and  179  pages. 
$1.00. 

School  people  are  frequently  neophytes 
when  It  comes  to  problems  of  finance. 
Beginning  teachers  and  seasoned  school 
executives,  alike,  are  lambs  amid  the  pro¬ 
fessional  bulls  and  bears  of  the  financial 
world.  In  postwar  days,  with  the  ex¬ 
pected  extension  of  educational  facili¬ 
ties  and  programs,  school  people  will 
be  forced  to  learn  more  about  pub¬ 
lic  finance  than  ever.  Problems  of 
state  aid,  and  of  monetary  proced¬ 
ures  in  general,  will  face  all  school 
people  as  they  seek  to  provide  the  educa¬ 
tion  which  is  necessary  for  all  in  a  demo¬ 
cracy  and  at  public  expense.  Where’s 
the  Money  Coming  Fromt  By  Stuart 
Chase,  is  a  lucid  and  provocative  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  problenu  of  postwar  finance. 
Mr.  Chase  can  take  some  of  the  most  re* 
condite  facts,  figures,  and  principles  of 
finance  and  make  them  take  fire  and 
glow  with  meaning.  All  school  people 
will  find  the  book  illuminating,  and  those 
who  occupy  administrative  poets  in  pub¬ 
lic  education  had  best  make  this  little 
volume  a  ‘^ust.” — ^William  P.  Scabs, 
New  York  University. 


-HNEW  RECORDS^-  1 


Beethoven:  Quartet  No.  15  in  A  Minor, 
Op.  132.  Budapest  String  Quartet.  Co¬ 
lumbia  Masterworks  Set  M-545.  Five  12 
inch  records.  $5.50. 

Every  school  which  prides  itself  upon 
its  recognition  of  the  place  of  music  in 
general  education,  will  point  to  its  li¬ 
brary  of  recorded  music  as  containing  a 
full  and  rich  collection  of  the  composi¬ 
tions  of  the  masters.  Certainly  the 
string  quartets  of  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(1770-1827)  should  be  in  such  collections 
— most  of  them,  if  not  the  entire  sixteen. 
Here  is  a  splendid  recording  of  the  Quar¬ 
tet  Vo.  15  in  A  Minor  by  the  celebrated 
Budapest  String  (^artet.  This  particular 
quartet  was  commissioned  by  Prince 
-  Nicholas  Galitzin,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  Russian  Imperial  Guards,  in  1822. 
The  work  was  more  than  two  and  a  half 
years  in  the  making  and  its  composition 
was  interrupted  by  the  serious  illness  of 
Beethoven  in  1825.  The  third  movement, 
incidentally,  bears  the  inscription  “Song 
of  Thanksgiving  to  the  Deity  on  recovery 
from  an  illness.”  Today,  the  A  Minor 
Quartet  is  considered  one  of  Beethoven’s 
finest  compositions.  The  Budapest  String 
Quartet  is  heard  to  especial  advantage 
in  !.his  magnificent  music. 

Stravinsky:  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps. 
Iffor  Stravinnky,  conducting  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic  SjTnphony  of  New  York,  Co¬ 
lumbia  Mastenvorks  Set  M-417.  Four  12- 
inch  records.  $4.50. 

The  exciting  and  controversial  music 
of  The  Bite  of  Spring  by  Igor  Stravinsky 
(1882-  ),  has  been  re-issued  by  Co¬ 

lumbia  in  this  colorful  recording  in 
v»hich  the  composer  himself  acts  as  con¬ 
ductor.  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps  is  a  bal¬ 
let  based  on  the  paganistic  ritual  dances 
of  prehistoric  Russia.  The  work  received 
its  first  presentation  by  Diaghilev’s  Rus¬ 
sian  Ballet  in  Paris  on  May  29,  1013.  Its 
reception  by  the  audience  took  the  form 
of  a  small  riot.  The  composer  Saint- 
Saens  walked  out  after  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  performance,  and  the  music 


stirred  those  who  remained  to  nervo^ 
laughter.  Pierre  Monteux  played  the 
score  for  the  first  time  in  .\merica  with 
the  Boston  Sjonphony  in  1924.  No  riot 
took  place  this  time  but  Bostonians  were, 
it  is  said,  more  than  a  bit  shocked.  A 
contibutor  to  the  Boston  Herald  sent  in 
the  following  lines: 

Who  wrote  this  fiendish  Rite  of  Spring? 
What  right  had  he  to  write  the  thing? 
Against  our  helpless  ears  to  fling 
Its  crash,  clash,  cling,  clang,  bing,  bang, 
bing? 

Today,  three  decades  after  its  compod 
tion,  Le  Sacre  is  still  considered  ultra¬ 
modern.  Its  unusual  power  and  adroit 
construction  have  come  to  be  appreciated 
by  music  lovers.  Youngsters  enjoy  ita 
barbaric  rhythms  and  unique  harmonic 
combinations. 

Bernstein :  Sonata  for  Clarinet  and 
Piano.  David  Oppenheim,  clarinet,  and 
Leonard  Bernstein,  piano.  Hargail  Rec¬ 
ords.  MW’-501.  Two  12-inch  records. 
$2.62. 

Leonard  Bernstein,  the  very  young  ae- 
sistant  conductor  of  the  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic-Symphony  Orchestra,  has  had 
a  meteoric  rise  to  a  place  of  great  lionor 
in  the  world  of  music.  With  this  album, 
Mr.  Bernstein  made  his  debut  as  a  re¬ 
cording  artist  and  as  a  recording  com¬ 
poser.  For  Mr.  Bernstein  is  a  most 
competent  composer  in  the  modern  idiom, 
ns  those  >vho  have  been  privileged  to 
hear  his  works  will  aver.  The  Clarinet 
Sonata  is  a  concise  and  vital  work.  The 
piano  part,  played  in  this  recording  by 
the  composer  himself,  is  particularly  in¬ 
teresting. 

W'ith  this  recording,  Hargail  Records 
makes  its  first  venture  in  the  realm  of 
recording  Contemporary.  With  such  re¬ 
cording's  as  this  in  its  catalogue,  school 
people  will  want  to  add  Hargail  to  the 
list  of  companies  furnishing  records  for 
our  school  libraries. 
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